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PORE OREAL NOTES 


URING the last year the centenaries of Keats, Dante, Moliére, 
and numerous smaller persons have been celebrated, and now 
all the editors are noting in their diaries the impending date 
of Shelley’s. It will be a hundred years in June since his body 

was washed up after the storm and a small party of exiles burnt it to ashes 
on the Italian shore. Keats was honoured with an enormous memorial 
volume, many lectures, and articles in all the newspapers. We have not 
yet heard of a Shelley Memorial Volume ; we still live in hopes that the 
expense of that will be spared. If anybody has made a discovery about 
Shelley’s life or work let him publish his materials separately and trust 
that they will be widely disseminated at so favourable a time. Discoveries, 
literary or biographical, do not as a rule occupy a large part of these 
memorial volumes. They are, as a rule, chiefly composed of critical essays 
by persons who are only writing because they have been “asked to 
contribute.”” Why have another collection of such things ? Why incite 
fifty professors and artists to squeeze out papers on “ Shelley at Marlow,” 
“The Genesis of the Witch of Islam,” “‘ Some Favourite Images of 
Shelley,” ‘‘ The Influence of the Hellenic Spirit on Shelley,” ‘‘ Shelley’s 
Debt to the Lake Poets,’ ‘“‘ The Cenci: Some Considerations and a 
Theory ” ? Anybody who really has something to say on any of these 

_ subjects will probably say it, anyhow ; there is always an audience for 
anything about Shelley. The essay written ad hoc scarcely ever has any 
permanent value. There is no harm in the lectures and newspaper articles, 
but let us drop the books. 
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Bee is no harm, we say, in the publication by every paper of 

articles on Shelley when the week comes. But we doubt if any good 

purpose—the good purpose of getting people to read. Shelley who never 

read him before—will be much promoted by it. It is with Shelley as it 
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is with Keats : everybody who is likely to appreciate them finds his way 
to them in the ordinary course ; their books, and discussion of them, are 
widely disseminated. The celebration of their centenaries is purely a 
matter of ritual. The participants in the rites, alas, are not seldom those 
who are most indifferent to contemporary talent and who would have 
been very unlikely to have “ recognised ” their heroes had they lived in 
the same era with them ; it is very respectable to be dead. 


v7] a v7] 


Ree even some of the eminent are actually read a little more 
when their anniversaries come round. Great name after great name, 
revolving on the wheel of time, is brought into the spotlight. Now and 
then, we conceive, the sudden concentration of attention on one of them 
may serve to remind people who are quite ‘‘ well informed ” about them 
that they really haven’t read them at all, but merely taken them for 
granted. Everybody who knows anything knows about Moliere, when he 
lived and what are the names of his principal plays ; yet we think there 
may have been many on whom it dawned, during the recent centenary 
festivities, that they had never read a line of Moliere since they were 
compelled to read him at school. This mechanical arrangement under 
which everybody—for authors were all born before they died—is ensured, 
in some degree, centenary commemorations twice in every hundred years 
(the exception being the hypothetical gentleman who died at exactly a 
hundred) is useful to that extent : every dead author worth noticing has 
his chance of escaping from undeserved neglect. But we think that the 
real usefulness of the centenary only begins when we come to lesser or 
less well-known authors. 
a eZ) v2) 


eee AL of these, ranging in importance from Collins to Akenside, 
have come up for judgment lately. The result was that critics who had 
forgotten these authors, or to whom perhaps they had always been people 
to be “ taken as read ”’ except for select pieces, had a strong inducement 
to study them thoroughly, and then to introduce them to a public to which 
they were unfamiliar. The centenary, three years ago, of Herman Melville, 
a very great writer who had never fully come into his own, was the starting- 
point of a movement which has given him, both in America and in 
England, a firmer hold upon the public than he has ever had before. 
We are coming in a few weeks to another centenary which should result 
in an appreciable change in the estimation of a man : the bi-centenary of 
Christopher Smart. Smart, whatever he may have been potentially, is not 
a figure of the first importance in our literature ; there is no question 
of hoisting him on to a totally new plane. But he was one of the most 
interesting of the secondary figures of his century, and to most people, 
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even to most professional men of letters, he is merely the author of The 
Song to’David, and a man who shares with Clare the distinction of having 
produced fine work in a madhouse. His lesser works have been completely 
ignored ; they are worth reading ; they will be read ; trouble will be taken, 
for once, to understand his character and relate him to his kin; he will 
win new readers, even though these be only counted in tens. Any centenary 
article on a man like that will be worth reading, for it is bound to contain 
something new and bound to have some influence on people’s reading. 
The centenary article on Shelley will be rare indeed which tells us anything 
that we don’t know already and which is written with enthusiasm by 
a man who feels it really his duty to call attention to the merits of Shelley. 
The greater the author celebrated, in this manner dictated by the calendar, 
the more conventional and fatigued, as a rule, are the “ tributes ” which 
are paid to him by the literary priesthood. 
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HIS form of celebration is becoming commoner. Shakespeare, 

Milton and Bacon were not easily overlooked at any time; there 
were many men who knew their dates (or, in Shakespeare’s instance, 
supposed dates) by heart. But the thing is now becoming systematised. 
Men have obviously, at the beginning of each year, begun to search 
reference books for the names of those dead authors who will, by value 
of birth or death, fall within the period. It is still a little haphazard. The 
resuscitation of minor writers on the right day does still frequently depend 
on whether or not one or two particular persons have been energetic 
enough to look them up in time. There is no bureau or clearing-house 
of information on centenaries. Men are reminded of them casually by 
anticipatory paragraphs written by other people ; and once the dates have 
passed everybody forgets when they fell. But if the practical is to become 
confirmed and regularised we imagine that some enterprising man will 
bring out a chronological, instead of a merely alphabetical, dictionary of 
authors. We offer the suggestion gratis : we ourselves can find other, and 
more congenial, employment. That dictionary, if competently compiled, 
will become a sort of Pantheon, an official list of accredited immortals, 
whose centenaries, and those of no others, must not be allowed to go by 
without the passing tribute of a critical article. Once in that book, however, 
a name will not easily get out ; and the prospect grows a little alarming 
if one imagines what its size may ultimately be. 


a a a 
\ A VE are in no danger at present of being really seriously afflicted by a 


plague of centenaries. We may estimate the number of British authors 
whom anybody could conceivably wish to write a centenary article about 
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as, roughly, a thousand—a figure not reached without some slight con- 
sideration. Each turns up twice a century ; that gives you, if your net is 
cast wide and no just occasion for celebrating is overlooked, twenty 
centenaries per annum, or rather more than one in three weeks. Room for 
the living still remains ; the crowding in of the dead has not become 
oppressive. But carry the thing on indefinitely, add all the notable 
foreigners from several continents (they are creeping in slowly), ensure 
that a proper tally is kept, and a time may be reached when every day 
of the century has its author, as every day of the year has its Saint. Current 
criticism may be superseded by ancestor worship and reading done 
entirely by rote ; the active litterateur may find his reading and his writing 
dictated entirely by the accidents of his own birth and of other people’s. 
eee not got there yet ; but we should be vigilant and not overdo this 
usiness. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


COMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose of preparing and publishing 
by subscription a Memorial Volume on the work of Ernest Gimson. The 
text, dealing with his life and work, will be written by Mr. F. L. Griggs, 

: Mr. W. R. Lethaby and Mr. Alfred H. Powell, who will have the help of 
Mr. Sidney H. Barnsley and Mr. Sydney A. Gimson, and there will be illustrations 


in the text, drawn for this work by Mr. Griggs and Mr. Powell and Mr. C. M. Gere. 


There will also be about sixty photographic reproductions, printed by Mr. Emery 
Walker in the collotype process, from Gimson’s own drawings and executed work 


_ in architecture, furniture, plaster-work, iron and brass work, embroidery, etc. Notes 
_ on these plates, by Mr. Norman Jewson, will be appended. The text will be printed 
under the supervision of Mr. B. H. Newdigate. It will be printed on Kelmscott hand- 


_ made paper, and the price will be two guineas. It is proposed to limit the edition to 


300 copies, 288 of which will be available for subscription. Intending subscribers 


_ should apply to the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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: W E have received the 1922 edition of The Literary Year-Book (Meredith, 


67 Dale Street, Liverpool, 8s. 6d.). This contains a mass of information, the 


_ value of which is gravely impaired by inaccuracy and carelessness and inexplicable 


omissions and insertions. The directory of authors includes names of little interest 
and omits some which ought to be included. This section is marred by many misprints. 
A full list of London clubs has no place in a reference book of this sort. The infor- 
mation regarding literary prizes is singularly badly compiled. The name of the donor 


_ of the Hawthornden Prize is incorrectly given, and the amount and the conditions are 
_ not stated, nor the awards of 1920 and 1921. Elaborate details are given of the Polignac 


Prize, but no reference is made to the fact that it has ceased to exist since 1914. 
The Literary Year-Book might be a reference volume of much usefulness, but at 
present it can hardly be called trustworthy. 
, a r7) 7) 
“| Pee annual dinner of the International Association of Antiquarian Booksellers, 
held at the Criterion on January 26th, was an extremely successful affair. The 
President, Mr. F. W. Chaundy, was in the chair, and there was an attendance of 
about a hundred. The speakers included Messrs. Ian Hay Beith, Maurice Baring, 
Hugh Walpole, Albert J. Myers, Percy J. Dobell and H. N. Stevens, and there was 
a musical programme of more than usual excellence. 
v7] 7) v2 | 
M3: J. B. PINKER died of pneumonia in New York on February and. He was 


one of the best known and most successful literary agents in the world, and 


among the authors for whom he acted were Henry James, Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. John 


Galsworthy, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Walter de la Mare, and 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Pinker was a man universally liked by those who had dealings 
with him, a cheerful companion, and one who in his early days had been a great rider 


- to hounds. He had, as all literary agents have not, a genuine and discerning interest 


in literature, and stories are told of his having backed—both morally and financially— 
unknown and unsuccessful authors with confidence, afterwards justified, in their 


eventual success. Among his most interesting achievements were the negotiations 


a 


‘ 
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which led up to the publication of the New York edition of Henry James’s novels 
and the recent collected edition of the works of Mr. Joseph Conrad. The agency 
will be continued under the direction of his son, Mr. Eric Pinker, who has been 


_ associated with him in it since 1907. 
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INCE the last issue of THE Lonpon Mercury Mr. Ernest Newton has died 

of pneumonia, aged sixty-five years. His architectural work has been well known 
and deservedly appreciated in the profession to which he belonged, but his name 
was never much before the lay public. The latter fact was due to his modesty, a 
quality to which his buildings owed much of their charm. The houses built by 
Mr. Ernest Newton were unaffected and unpretentious. A quotation from The Book 
of Country Houses, which he published in 1903, gives his opinion of what architecture 
should be, and it also conveys to the reader an impression of the personality of the 
man himself. 


A natural architecture is a rational healthy builder’s art expressing itself soberly 
through the medium of masonry and carpentry. The “’ New Art ” was no doubt originally 
the outcome of a genuine if somewhat perfervid enthusiasm, and of a desire to shake 
off all unnecessary restrictions, but it has mistaken liberty for licence, has abandoned 


all reserve, and threatens to retard, if not to destroy, the growth of a sane and reasonable ~ 


architecture. 


The New Art is nearly forgotten, but Mr. Newton’s work has a lasting influence 
on present-day architecture. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


NEW monthly, The Nature Lover, is announced for March. It will be edited — 


by Mr. F. H. Shoosmith and published by Messrs. John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 
of 83-91 Great Titchfield Street. ‘‘ In its pages,” the prospectus states, ‘‘ the world 
of living things ; the stars in their courses ; the scenery of mountain and coast line, of 
river and plain ; of water in its protean forms ; and, in brief, Nature in her infinite 
variety, will be dealt with simply, clearly, and reliably.” The subscription is nine 
shillings a year. 
7 G 7] 


“ ATHENA,” of which number one has just appeared, is a monthly review of art 

and literature published at 3 Place de l’Odéon, Paris, at 2 francs 75. The 
editor is Alexandre Léty-Courbiere. Amongst the proclaimed objects of the paper 
are “'T’o dispel the miasmas that are corrupting our art and our literature, and to 
defend healthy traditions ; not to be ashamed of having a reflective spirit or a heart 
that beats ; to respect, without sheepishness, honour and an affection for family, 
country, religion and morals.” ‘‘ That,”’ continues the manifesto, “‘ is our programme. 
It may be banal, but there are those among our contemporaries to whom it will 
appear quite odd.” A very good beginning is made with the first number, but we 
wish that the pages could be opened before publication. 
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es HE OXFORD FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” has suffered a sea-change 

lately: it has an editorial board of unusual strength. The number for 
February 10, now before us, contains Editorial Notes by E. J. St. L. Strachey, an 
article on Mr. Wells and Washington by John M. Rothenstein, An Architect in 
Oxford by C. Williams-Ellis, and contributions by Adrian Stokes, E. C. Sackville- 
West, and Lord David Cecil. The standard of literary execution is unusually high, 
and we commend the paper to old Oxford men who desire to keep in touch with 
the best thought of the present University generation. The Oxford Outlook, of which 
much the same thing may be said, suffers a little by reason of the brevity of some 
of its critical articles. A monthly should behave like a monthly. 


. 
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EO ROY 
The Quatls 


(In the South of Italy the peasants put out the eyes of a captured quail 
so that its cries may attract the flocks of spring migrants into their nets) 


LL through the night 
I have heard the stuttering call of a blind quail, 


A caged decoy, under a cairn of stones, 
Crying for light as the quails cry for love. 


Other wanderers, 

Northward from Africa winging on numb pinions, dazed 
With beating winds and the sobbing of the sea, 

Hear, in a breath of sweet land-herbage, the call 

Of the blind one, their sister. . . . 

Hearing, their fluttered hearts 

‘Take courage, and they wheel in their dark flight, 
Knowing that their toil is over, dreaming to see 

‘The white stubbles of Abruzzi smitten with dawn, 

And spilt grain lying in the furrows, the squandered gold 
‘That is the delight of quails in their spring mating. 


Land-scents grow keener, 

Penetrating the dank and bitter odour of brine 
‘That whitens their feathers ; 

Far below, the voice of their sister calls them 

To plenty, and sweet water, and fulfilment. 

Over the pallid margin of dim seas breaking, 
Over the thickening in the darkness that is land, 
They fly. Their flight is ended. Wings beat no more. 
Downward they drift, one by one, like dark petals, 
Slowly, listlessly falling, 

Into the mouth of horror : 

‘The nets . 


Where men come trampling and crying with bright lanterns, 
Plucking their weak, entangled claws from the meshes of net 
‘Clutching the soft brown bodies mottled with olive, 
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Crushing the warm, fluttering flesh, in hands stained with blood, 
Till their quivering hearts are stilled, and the bright eyes, 
That are like a polished agate, glaze in death. 


But the blind one, in her wicker cage, without ceasing 
Haunts this night of spring with her stuttering call, 
Knowing nothing of the terror that walks in darkness, 
Knowing only that some cruelty has stolen the light 
That is life, and that she must cry until she dies. 


I, in the darkness, 

Heard, and my heart grew sick. But I know that to-morrow 
A smiling peasant will come with a basket of quails _ | 
Wrapped in vine-leaves, prodding them with blood-stained fingers, _ 


' Saying, ‘‘ Signore, you must cook them thus, and thus, 


With a sprig of basil inside them.” And I shall thank him, 
Carrying the piteous carcases into the kitchen 
Without a pang, without shame. 


‘Why should I be ashamed ? Why should I rail 

Against the cruelty of men ? Why should I pity, 

Seeing that there is no cruelty which men can imagine 

To match the subtle dooms that are wrought against them 
By blind spores of pestilence : seeing that each of us, 
Lured by dim hopes, flutters in the toils of death 

On a cold star that is spinning blindly through space 

Into the nets of time?” 


So cried I, bitterly thrusting pity aside, 

Closing my lids to sleep. But sleep came not, 

And pity, with sad eyes, 

Crept to my side, and told me 

That the life of all creatures is brave and pityful 
Whether they be men, with dark thoughts to vex them, 
Or birds, wheeling in the swift joys of flight, 

Or brittle ephemerids, spinning to death in the haze 
Of gold that quivers on dim evening waters ; 

Nor would she be denied. 

The harshness died 

Within me, and my heart 

Was caught and fluttered like the palpitant heart 

Of a brown quail, flying 

To the call of her blind sister, 

And death, in the spring night. 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
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SLUMBERED with your poems on my breast 

Spread open as I dropped them half read through 
Like dove wings on a figure on a tomb 

To see, if, in a dream they brought of you. 


I might not have the chance I missed in life 
Through some delay, and call you to your face 
First soldier, and then poet, and then both, 
Who died a soldier-poet of your race. 


I meant, you meant, that nothing should remain 
Unsaid between us, brother, and this remained— 
And one thing more that was not then to say ; 
The Victory for what it lost and gained. 


You went to meet the shell’s embrace of fire 
On Vimy Ridge ; and when you fell that day 
The war seemed over more for you than me, 
But now for me than you—the other way. 


How over, though, for even me who knew 

The foe thrust back unsafe beyond the Rhine, 

If I was not to speak of it to you 

And see you pleased once more with words of mine ? 


ROBERT FROST 


The Young Man under the Walnut-Tree 


BSERVE the rotund galleries of this walnut-tree, 
() Its shales of dull stiff wax 
Ushering a pool of air, a pool and a green pavilion, 
Wherein, sweet tyrant sun, the majesty of shade 
Dips a forefinger gilded with your bloom 
To paint her modest brows. 


Behold the wimpling rye, 

The ewes, the poppies steeped in flagrant sun, 
Silent, silent, silent ; but the lark 

Flying as it sings, singing only as it flies, 
Spices with diamond noise the gleaming air. 
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O golden world, that in your glorious dust 
Treasures the trick of Being, 

How we, all credulous, obey you ! 

We are but the habits of the earth, 

Its passion for similitude, 

For forms and forms again and forms. 

This fond bereavement from oblivion, 

This thrusting of pale buds from out the branching darkness, 
Was once with languor, with besieging sleep, 
Lapped like a dream within a dream 

Till life, life in a splendid pause, 

Began its crepitation, 

Broke into form, engendering from the dust 
Walnuts and things like me, 

This clutching honeysuckle drunken-fumed, 
The blind newt moving, 

And martins marvellous in the sky. 


O wild sweet dust, 

Dreaming the unsleeping dream 

Of flagrant poppy, honeysuckle, breeze, 

Bird in the rye, earth, life, oblivion, 

From you we follow and flow, 

To you we falter and fall ; 

You who are full of love, 

Love that is born of wonder and dies on the empty air. 


But love shall have days of honour 
Ere the defeat of love, 

And fine nights to dream in 

Her deep bed of rest. 


A:-E- GOPPARB 


Permanence 


ET within a desert lone, 

Circled by an arid sea, 

Stands a figure carved in stone, 
Where a fountain used to be. 


Two abraded, pleading hands 
. __ Held below a shapeless mouth, 
Human-like the fragment stands, 
Tortured by perpetual drought. 
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Once the form was drenched with spray, 
'~ Deluged with the rainbow flushes ; 
Surplus water dashed away 

To the lotus and the rushes. 


Time was clothed in rippling fashion, 
Opulence of light and air, 

Beauty changing into passion 
Every hour and everywhere. 


And the yearning of that race 
Was for something deep and tender, 

Life replete with power, with grace, 
Touched with vision and with splendour. 


Now no rain dissolves and cools, 
Dew is even as a dream, 

The enticing far-off pools 
In a mirage only seem. 


All the traces that remain 
Of the longings of that land 
Are two hands that plead in vain 
Filled with burning sand. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


Un fulfilment 


YIELD not, Fair ; too soon by use 
() All fairest things their favour lose : 
See how the bluebells fade before 
Advancing May, and the fresh ore 
Of budding beeches in the sun 
Deepens to summer’s tarnished dun. 
We cannot keep untouched the first 
Sweet hour we saw the hawthorn burst 
To points of green, or heard the lark 
Above the tilth or felt the dark 
Come silver-footed down the sky. 
Our loves are mortal, and must die : 
We tire of moon and bird and spring 
And dawns become a common thing. 
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Only the road beyond the hill, 

Only the sea goal of the rill, 

Only a star’s path on the sea, 

Only the thing that cannot be— 

These and the fruitful gate of sleep, 

Only these our love can keep. 
Therefore, my love, be strange to me 

As morning breeze and autumn sea, 

Be coastwise lights at sea, and far 

The gold gleam of the homestead star, 

Be waters running cool at noon, 

Be rose in winter, snows in June, 

Be the unchanging past’s sick breath, 

The hope of living after death : 

For this is anguish, but above 

All anguish, if I ceased to love. 


LIONEL GLOVER 


THREE POEMS 


A Dragon-Fly 


HUNDER was heaped above me, 

Mammoth in the sky ; 

And there on my staff, as I rose to go, 
As curious as I, 
With his pulsing body and puppet-head, 
Clung a droop-winged dragon-fly. 


And here was I in China 

And there was he with a man ; 

And I heard the bell of a Christian church 
Droning a better plan 

Than China and I and a dragon-fly 

Have had since the world began. 
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eA Dynasty 


ESIDE the reckless music of a line of waterfalls, 
Tuning my toes in the songs they throw away, 
I sit so still a spider takes my knees for his walls, 
And I do not know what year it is, I know only the day 
And the little singing moment when a spotted moth and I 
Are untroubled with each other as the shade is with the sun, 
She at last convinced that I am glad a worm can fly 
And I understanding why her tail moves up and down. 
Two pigeons are intoning, like carriers in Hangchow, 
Two cat-birds are fighting, like generals toward Peking ; 
And if I were not sitting here, there might be much to do. 
But the best the world has taught me is to be at ease and sing, 
To disregard the generals, the conjurer that rules, 
The thousand bits of nonsense that make a matter wise, 
And to share the lighter reason of a dynasty of fools 
Whose premiers are waterfalls, whose courtiers butterflies. 


To a Chinese Scholar 


(S. C. Kranc, Kanc-Hv) 


T last I have come to the Lake of which you told me, 
Where poets came twelve centuries ago, 
And, writing of it, wet their ink with tears. 
I have seen the countless beauties of Si Wu 
Where Emperors chose to rest and carve their names, 
Scholars to meditate and dream of heaven. 
I have come without you, wise and simple friend ; 
But I cannot see, of all the temple-gates 
And climbing gardens and pagoda-hills, 
One gate, one garden, one ascent or height, 
That you, my friend, have not made lovelier. 
For on these bridges, arching toward the past, 
Your footsteps followed beauty to the hills— 
Till you returned unto your neighbours’ door 
With the characters of heaven in your hand. 


WITTER BYNNER 
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Absence 


HIS is her couch, this is her very nest, 
But O the pillow is untenanted 
By her incredible, dear and drowsy head, 
And sleepy eyes of loveliness-at-rest ; 
And easily with the first dawn I guessed 
Whose voice awoke me there—did not the bed 
Itself complain : ‘‘ Ah, whither is she fled 
For whom with cunning comfort I am dressed ? ”’ 


I answer then and cry : “ O yet awhile 
Be patient, gentle friend ; she comes to-day, 
To-night your iron shall love to feel her weight. 
Sleep through the sunny hours, nor more revile 
Their length than I ; she is upon her way, 
Who never yet broke promise or was late.” 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Nine Sonnets 


I 


HEN I had sat alone with my distress 
Between four walls, till all the ticking air 
Echoed with my bewildering loneliness, 
And your lost phantom rustled in a chair, 
I made a sonnet-creature of my brains : 
Writing, I gave it life—then read it through, 
And, reading, breathed more warmth into its veins, 
Because I loved the life it took from you. 
And surely I was somewhat less alone 
Companioned by its voice—but O, in time 
The voice grew fainter, and the life was gone, 
Leaving it but a document in rhyme : 
Then, as one sonnet died, the old wild pain 
Lifted this pen and forced it write again. 
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Il 


OVE was a bramble with long, tapering roots 
That ran alive through all my branching veins 
And threw out sharp-thorned and sweet-flowering shoots, 
Which grew, and spread, and wound their tangled skeins 
About you and about you, till they twined 
My body to your body, and my heart 
To your heart, and to all of you my mind— 
Yea, every part of me to every part : 
Yet did you see no bramble there at all, 
Nor smelt the fragrance of its bud and blossom, 
And, since I never, never heard you call 
The thorns too sharp that pressed against your bosom, 
Love was in truth no more than love now seems : 
Love was a self-spun gossamer of dreams. 


II] 


; \ S I lay tossing, weary with your eyes, 
| Till night grew old in cheating me of rest, 
I cried your name aloud—and this was best, 
This midnight madness, of all remedies : 
For I so left my lips, that with the rise 
And falling of the storm that was my breast, 
My every breath, my life, as it was pressed 
Faintly between them, issued whisper-wise, 
Soft syllabling your name : I did not part 
Or move them then, but knowing they wouldikeep 
The mould I gave them, soon was lulled asleep 
Thinking how, when at last into sweet gloom 
My tired spirit sank, a sleepless heart 
Would whisper on into the empty room. 


IV 
OUR eyen two wol slee me sodenly ! ” 
i So many crooked strokes of black on white ! 
Yet shall I not forget how ear and eye 
Fused in a magic moment of delight, 
When first I saw them—how, the moment gone, 
I found that I had sealed the magic mine, 
And, after, in soft reveries lingered on 
The musical old pathos of the line :— 
And how to-day I saw the words again, 
And heart struck heart across five hundred years, 
Filling new chambers hollowed out by pain 
With echoes—echoes ringing in my ears 
Like the sharp memory of a tortured cry :— 
“Your eyen two wol slee me sodenly ! ” 
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Vv 
DREAMED that I was in a country strange, 

Wandering without a boundary—there blew 

A little breeze that heralded some change, 
And suddenly the country was all You ! 
The light was a great kindness from your eyes 
Flooding a heaven where there hung no storm 
Save your dark hair streaming along the skies, 
And the soft air, being your breast, was warm 
About me everywhere . . . The mirror blurred : 
Somebody shouted : Back across my sight 
Rushed the awakening darkness : Then I heard 
A dreadful silence in the heart of night 

Beating, and O, that silence was the moan 

Of my own ghost sobbing—Alone ! Alone ! 


VI 


OW there are no more women in the world : 
I am a dark house shuttered from their beams : 


The banners 6f their loveliness are furled 

That waved before my rabble host of dreams. 
The mysteries that caverned in their tresses 
Are deader than her picture’s empty frame, 
The tiny magics of their silken dresses 
Have crept into the letters of her name ; 
Till Age shall find them in that narrow cell, 
And snap the wand, and lay them all asleep— 
As Prospero killed at last old Prospero’s spell, 
Drowning his island magics in the deep, 

Then turned his face for Milan, and for home, 


Knowing in his heart that no more joy could come. 


Vil 

EEING your face, I understand the hearts 

Of those long, loyal lovers of old time, 

Who, once I thought, were liars with false arts 
Of passionately unrebellious rhyme : 
Then must I feel what beats behind the smooth 
Adoring verse, which was their proper cloak, 
And hear, like mighty music, the strong truth 
Told by those bitter words they never spoke. 
For I—being weak (having been long alone)— 
Catching the forward glimpse to my old age, 
Choked with despair—but soon despair was grown 
Into theatrical and puny rage : 

Then did I take this pen to curse your name, 


And saw your face, and might not speak for shame. 


POETRY 
VIII 


OST do I dread the growing old of Pain, 
The acquiescence wise, the wrinkled rind 
About a spirit unconsciously resigned 
To wear, and feel it not, life’s loveless chain— 
O rather let that bruise and bruise again 
The throbbing pulp of this remembering mind, 
So it keep quick the piteous nerve behind— 
Let me refresh your image in my brain— 
Be near to me sometimes, to let mine eyes 
Drink in new draughts of deep life-giving sorrow ; 
For this my love is such that, if it dies, 
I never shall feel anything again— 
Be near to me sometimes, for in to-morrow 
There is no love but you, no Life but pain. 


IX 


ECAUSE the misery of some great men 
Made music in the ears of all the world, 
And sorrow broke in waves from Shakespeare’s pen, 
As sonnet after sonnet rose, and curled, 
And broke upon the couplet—have I thought 
That I, because I suffered much, could sing ? 
Yes, I arose a little while and fought 
With jagged words, hoping that Pain would wring, 
Using my body and soul as instrument, 
Beauty from Life to fashion young men’s dreams 
And sweeten old men’s memories—lI meant, 
Being a wasted torch, to throw my beams 
Over the world : laugh not : I tried to make 
The Spirit of Man more lovely for your sake. 


OWEN BARFIELD 
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By ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., MUS.DOC. 


I 


T seems hardly necessary to state that this Scene from Clerical Life 

is not an effort of imagination but authentic ; my own role therein 

was too feebly played, the openings given me were too poorly 

exploited to have been invented. Like everything I have written, or 
ever may write, that purports to be a genuine experience, it 1s faithful in 
every detail, except, of course, as to proper names. — 

On the other hand, if accused of ferocity I admit the charge, and can 
only plead that on certain occasions all of us see red. I see red when two 
things happen : firstly, when some new friend’s affection takes the form 
of trying to make one care what is or is not the fashion ; secondly, when 
people fail to respect your freedom to live as you choose, and endeavour, 
from the highest motives, of course, to draw you into some other scheme 
of life—sociability, for instance. 

It was an ill-starred attempt to work the second of these miracles that 
brought me into conflict with the curate. 


Not long ago I took a tiny cottage at Ockley, in the Midlands, for a 
couple of months in order to be near a very cultivated friend of mine, 


Mrs. Ainslie, whose brains I wished to pick in the interest of a piece of 


work then on hand. The Ainslies are old inhabitants in that district and 


perfectly delightful. Belonging on either side to well-known families, — 
Cabinet Ministers and persons of like distinction are apt to plop informally 


into the quiet week-end pool of their lives ; and, however far removed you 
may be from giving yourself airs, these events spread faint circles of awe 
in country neighbourhoods. Mr. Ainslie has done good public work in his 
time, and is now wholly immersed in scientific pursuits. Of great intellectual 
distinction, courteous in manner, and decidedly alarming, his habits are 
those of a recluse, although he is not above an occasional round of golf 
with a carefully-selected partner. 

Mrs. Ainslie, the soul of kindness, and a pillar of practical institutions 
such as county councils, girls’ clubs, baby-preserving schemes, and so 
forth, has contrived to keep herself out of the mesh of local hospitality ; 
not an impossible thing to do if you play neither bridge, golf, nor tennis, 
and have an ingratiating way, when personally entreated to go to a party, 
of putting your head on one side and saying, “ That would have been 
nice!” . . . and then not going. I think she and her little girl attend 
church fairly regularly, and on the great Church Festivals Mr. Ainslie may 
possibly accompany them. Certainly he would subscribe to all deserving 
local charities, but I think that is about the sum of his activities as a 
churchman—the pertinence of which indications will appear later on. 
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I proposed to lead exactly the same life at Ockley as in my own neigh- 
_ bourhood, where kind friends quite understand and take it as a matter 
of course that, although busy people may love playing outdoor games, it is 
impossible for them to pay calls and go to parties. Luckily this cottage 
belonged to the sister of a golf-friend of mine at home, so I had the comfort 
of knowing that my Diogenes reputation would precede me—in fact, I 
had specially asked my friend to dwell on it. I saw the Ainslies daily, of 
course, and picked up an occasional match with stray women at the golf 
club. Otherwise I kept myself strictly to myself. 

My landlord, Mr. Jermyn, lived in a largish house close by, and as he 
and his wife had been more than kind and reasonable about the kitchen 
range and other burning questions I went one day to thank them, this 
being the first time I had entered their house otherwise than on business. 
I knew little about them except that they were very Low Church and did 
_ a great deal of good in a way that does not appeal to every one, but is good 
all the same. 

Presently Mrs. Jermyn said, rather eagerly, ‘‘ Do you know we have a 
new curate ? And he was fearfully excited to hear you are staying here. 
He’s most wonderfully musical. . . .” 

I met the situation, an eternally recurring one, with tactics born of many 
a bitter experience, and said that if music is your job you avoid no one 
more sedulously than the musical amateur. 

“* Oh, but he’s not at all that sort of amateur ! ” she exclaimed. “‘ He has 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music, and was going to take up music 
as a profession, only he then decided to go into the Church ; in fact he’s 
really a great musician.” 

“He can’t be a very great musician,” I said, now definitely on the 
defensive, ‘‘ or he wouldn’t have given it up for the sake of the Church 
or anything else.”’ I was quite aware that this might shock Mrs. Jermyn, 
but really people must be told sometimes that music is not a side 
issue, and that those who treat it as such cannot possibly be “ great ” 
musicians. 

“JT assure you he zs a great musician all the same,”’ she repeated, still 
more eagerly. “ He sits at that piano for hours and hours playing quite too 
beautifully. He /oves our piano!” 

_.. She was a nice, gentle woman, and when in a normal frame of mind 
her rather shy, nervous manner was pleasantly counteracted by a humorous 
twinkle in her eye. But now her hands were interlocked in subdued excite- 
ment, and behind her words was something which reminded me that 
ever since the Hanoverians came music and religion have been inextricably 
. mixed up in the English mind. Anyhow the curate had obviously captured 
her imagination. 

Strange how often one is informed in England that So-and-so is a 
wonderful musician. The people who tell you so would hesitate to point 
out among their ordinary acquaintance a subversive thinker, a front-rank 
astronomer, a budding Lord Chancellor. On these fields a dim sense of their 
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own unfitness to pontificate might hamper them ; but everyone is prepared 
to lay down the law about music. Nine times out of ten one lets it pass, 
but on this occasion I felt that a dangerous flank attack was impending. 
So I said straight out, as civilly as I could, that playing which entranced 
my interlocutor would not necessarily entrance me; on the contrary, it 
might drive me frantic. 

She saw her chance and pounced. 

“ Well,” she said, her eyes glittering with excitement, “ when he calls 
on you, which he is looking forward to doing, you will be able to put it 
to the test, and I know I am right in predicting that you’ll simply Jove his 
playing.” 

I saw that my worst fears were justified. Steps must be taken at once. 


“Mrs. Jermyn,” I said, ‘‘ you must help me in this matter. You know | 


that I never see visitors, that no one ever calls on me, and you must tell 
the curate so and prevent his coming.” , 

I then explained quite seriously and earnestly that my servant, being 
Irish, was a very bad hand at saying “‘ Not at home,” and had got into 
fearful trouble with me more than once on that account ; that the garden 
in which I combed Pan—my blue-and-white bob-tailed sheepdog—was 
small and overlooked by passers-by ; that I hated being rude to people, 
but should infallibly be rude to the curate if he persisted in coming to see 
me, this being a point on which I see red, and so on. 

All this time she was alternately protesting in parenthesis that his playing 
really was wonderful, and giggling in nervous deprecation of my relentless 
attitude—a mixture of boldness and timidity such as a turtle-dove might 
display in defence of its nest. Quite extraordinary! But I stuck to my 
guns, and with a final, “ Now I trust to you to see to this matter! ” (as 
who should say, ‘“‘ As a Christian you surely will prevent a scandal! ”’) I 
bade her good night. 


About a week later I was returning home across the common, Pan at: 


my heels. It was 4.30, which in February is even-fall, but Pan’s huge 
white head is visible even on a moonless night. When I was within some 
two hundred yards of my cottage an advancing bicycle suddenly 
materialised in the gloom, and from it leaped with Ariel swiftness and 
grace a young man in clerical garb, who, sweeping off his hat, said in a 
manner at once gentle, winning, and enthusiastic : 

“Dr. Ethel Smyth .. . surely!” 

When you are tired and close on the goal of tea, it is not pleasant to be 
stopped by a stranger, let alone one whom you specially wish shall remain 
a stranger. I hoped it was not too dark for him to see my face as I uttered 
the inevitable monosyllable. 

“I thought it must be you,” he said, still enthusiastic, ‘‘ because of the 
dog. . . . I’ve just been calling on you.” 

He was good-looking, as far as I could see, and spoke like a gentleman. 
Perhaps Mrs. Jermyn’s heart had failed her, after all ! 
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i “ Oh,” I said, trying to put an inflection of civil dismay into my voice, 
but . . . you know . . . no one ever calls on me! I asked Mrs. Jermyn 
to tell you so.” 

“I know, I know,” he exclaimed in a gush of candour, “ but I really 
|couldn’t help it!” (No answer.) “I have so often admired your beautiful 
dog ! What a faithful fellow he is ! Never leaves your side for a moment ! 
May I ask what his name is ? ” 

I was not unwilling to discourse for a second on the undeniable beauty 
of my dog, or even reveal his name, after which I was preparing to walk 
on with a “ Good night,” when, leaning over his bicycle, he said, more 
winningly than ever : 

““ May I not come back with you ? ” 

A determined youth, evidently. I replied I was sorry but that I had 
writing to do before post-time, ‘“‘ apart from which,” I said again, “ I never 
‘see visitors on principle. If you see one you have to see all, and nothing 
gets done.” 

_ “ Weil,” he said, “ I shall try again and again, and you shall drive me from 
your door as often as you please till one day perhaps you will let me in.” 

I informed him that this would not do at all, that one day I might indeed 
let him in, but should certainly end by being disagreeable to him, and 
that I hate being disagreeable. ‘‘ Later on,” I said, “‘ when all sorts of 
present jobs are behind me, I will write and ask you to tea.” (And I 
mentally decided that the date would fall in the last week of my stay.) 

“No, no!” he cried. “ You’ll forget all about it! Let me risk finding 
you at leisure some evening ! You surely don’t work all day long!” 

His insistence nettled me. ‘‘ No,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t work all day long, 
but I have my whole life to arrange and administer, and that always takes 
time, however humble a scale you live on. Then I have friends with whom 
I correspond—really correspond ; we write each as good letters as we 
can, and that again takes time. And I am passionately fond of reading. 
But the chief point is that I like my own company and solitude. I’m a 
genuine recluse.”’ 

‘* T Jove recluses,”’ he said, with a strong touch of a manner I had already 
noticed, the fatal manner of the pet curate. Young, good-looking, musical, 
how should he have escaped petting ? 

To this declaration of love I replied with what I think was justifiable 
snappishness : 

“‘] daresay you do love recluses! Most people want what they can’t 
have.”’ Then, not wishing after all to hurt his feelings, I added in a friendly 
and disjointed manner, “ I will write some day and ask you to tea... . 
}I’m really very sorry . . . but it can’t be helped ! Good night.” 

He lifted his hat. “‘ Good night, then, Dr. Smyth ; good night, doggie !” 
(Pan is a large, heavy dog)—after which he sprang Mercury-like on to his 
bicycle and sped away. Jim 

When I got home my servant, who always tells a story in dialogue, said : 

““T’ve had ever such work with a gentleman who called and wanted 
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me to let him come in and wait till you came home. ‘ I daren’t let you in, 
sir,’ I said, ‘ unless you’ve an appointment.’ ‘ You’re Irish, arent you ? 

says he. ‘I am,’ says I. ‘ I’m Irish myself,’ says he— at least, that’s not 
quite true, but my mother was, and I love the Irish.’ I said, Thank you, 
sir, but I daren’t let you in all the same!’ ‘ But Dr. Smyth must be 
coming home soon!’ says he. ‘ She’ll be back at half-past four for her 


tea,’ says I. ‘ Why, it’s half-past four now !’ says he, and tries to push 


past me. He was a determined gentleman!” | } 
Mentally giving him a good mark for pulling up in the midst of his 
blarney about being Irish, I recounted our meeting on the common, and 
said I thought we had seen the last of him. Whereupon she remarked : 
“ That one’ll come again.” 


Two or three days later, walking through the village I came upon a 
pretty group—a clerical figure bending over a bicycle and talking to a 
little girl. It was a cold, foggy afternoon, and in the imperfect light the 
long round-about coat looked like an apron, the trousers tightly clipped 
about the ankles might have been gaiters, and a large shovel hat completed 
the illusion. 

Wishing to soften the impression of our last meeting, for, of course, it 
was the curate, I said : 

“In the fog I took you for a bishop ! But no doubt it’s coming events 
casting their shadow before them ! ” 

He put his head on one side and said pensively : 

“I hope I do not cast a shadow !”’ . 

“T only wish you did,” I answered smartly, ‘‘ for that would mean that 
the sun was shining.” 

(I apologise for the factitious brilliance of this duologue. Both of us were 
evidently above our usual form, but, once more I say it, my record is 
faithful.) 

Close at hand a football match was thudding and yelling itself to a 
conclusion. I learned with pleasure that the village had won fourteen out 
of ni sixteen matches and bade the curate good-bye. As I went away he 
said : 

Pe ever that grand fellow of yours is stolen you will know who the 
thief is.” 


II 


Before embarking on the second half of this drama I must mention | 
that during my stay at Ockley Pan had struck up the most curious relations | 
with a certain chow. When they met on the golf-course accompanied by _ 


their respective masters there was a good deal of growling, and if one had 
paid the slightest attention there would probably have been a fight. If 
they met in the road unattended, for I often watched them from an upper 
window, though rather distant in manner they were exceédingly polite to 
each other, at times even to the verge of friendliness. 
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But it was the third aspect of their alliance that really counted. All along 
my frontage grew a thick privet hedge, and at certain hours the chow would 
turn up and begin silently thundering up and down outside it till the ground 
shook. Pan, however deeply sunk in sleep (and my room was not on the 
road), would start up, agitate to be let out into the garden, and begin 
tearing up and down our side of the hedge, barking furiously all the time 
and well out-galloping the chow, while the gravel flew in handfuls. This 
frantic game they would keep up for an amazing time, both of them uttering 
horrible choking growls at the turning-points, where the ground on either 
side of the hedge was churned into a hollow. 

If you opened the wicket, as I sometimes did for fun, instead of flying 
at each other’s throats as might have been expected, each dog instantly 
became oblivious of the other’s presence, the chow drifting away down 
the road and Pan finding his way back into the house in an equally casual 
manner. And both of them managed subtly to convey that my action had 
been tactless and unsportsmanlike. Early March is not always golfing 
weather, and sometimes the roads were too muddy to let a thick-coated 
dog follow a bicycle ; on such days these visits were a godsend, affording 
‘Pan ideal exercise and entertainment combined. And when the chow’s 
master, a golfer with whom I was on bowing acquaintance, apologised, 
_and proposed in the interests of Ja bienséance to put a stop to this scandalous 
style of calling on another dog, I was greatly distressed and implored him 
on no account to interfere. 


One evening about six o’clock I was writing when Pan woke out of 
sleep with a low growl. “ The chow,” I said, and at once got up to let 
him out of the front door ; yet, as I fumbled with the bolt, he seemed to 
be less madly impatient than usual. And, again, as he shot like an arrow 
through the porch, his barking had not quite the usual ring, so much so 
that I peered into the gloom. 

** What do you mean,”’ someone said playfully, “‘ by setting your ferocious 
animal at me in this manner ? ” 

And there, flattened against the wall of the house, was the curate. 

I lost my head so completely as to say, though in an icy tone, “ Will you 
come in?” 

_“ Thank you!” he said effusively, and followed me into the sitting- 
room. I silently pointed to the sofa, and, taking a cane chair, planted it in 
front of the fire and sat bolt upright on it, presenting a profile to my visitor. 

(Silence.) 

“What a charming little place this is!” he said at last. “I often 
wondered as I passed who had taken it and what it was like inside. . . .” 

Wondered who had taken it? I looked at him, and doubt assailed me. 
Out of doors, springing on and off his bicycle, his excellent figure showing 
to advantage, he had rather the conquering hero air. But in the house, 
sitting on the sofa, without his hat, of course, he looked very, very young 
and rather feeble. Good heavens ! was it perhaps a stranger who had stepped 
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innocently into the lion’s den . . . and here was I being as freezing and — 
repellent as I knew how ! | 

“Then are there two new curates ?” I asked, quite pleasantly, “ for I 
don’t think we have ever met... .” a] 

“Why, you know me quite well,” he answered. “ Don’t you remember 
taking me for a bishop ? ” 

My pleasantness vanished. “‘ But I asked you not to call,” I said. 

“T know you did,” was the smiling reply, “ but . . . here 1 am, you see!” 

With the absurd idea of shaming him I remarked to the fireplace, 
“ Someone whom I told about our interview after your first visit bet me 
half-a-crown that you would call again. I am sorry you have lost me the bet.” 
_ “ Well,” he said, with extreme playfulness, ‘‘ I suppose the least I can 
do is to pay the half-crown myself! . . . Don’t you think so ?” 

To this remark I made no reply, but continued gazing into the fire, not — 
moving an eyelash. There was a very long pause and you heard the clock 
ticking. Again he began, but this time rather nervously : - 

“We had a delightful concert in the Town Hall at X. last Thursday ; 
you really would have enjoyed it. We did the Hymn of Praise and The Last 
Judgment ; there were ten strings, and really the orchestra . . .” 

I interrupted, again addressing the esr : 

“‘ T wonder if being in the Church makes people thick-skinned ? ” 

** Perhaps so,” he said in his brightest manner ; “ but to go on about the 
concert, the chorus sang splendidly. You remember the high B flat in © 
The Last Judgment, where the violins have that curious passage that always © 
reminds me of ie | 

I now faced round slowly and looked at him. 

““T want to know,” I said, “* what makes a man act like this. I sent you 
a civil message asking you not to call ; I explained to you at great length _ 
why I did not wish you to call, and that it was not from any personal reason. 
And yet you force your way into my house. What on earth makes you do | 
such a thing ? ” 

The curate said very simply : 

““ I suppose it 1s love of God.” 

I have confessed elsewhere to a temperamental dislike of certain methods 
a engine religious subjects, and a strong wave of it swept over me as _ 

said : 

“Tam sorry love of God gives you bad manners ’’—the only approach 
to a repartee that stands to my credit throughout that whole interview. 

“ I am a Minister of our Lord, you must remember,” he said gently, 
“and have, as such, a duty towards my fellow-creatures. There are certain _ 
matters I much wish to discuss with you.” 

I now perceived that if he desired to hob-nob with me musically it was 
only as means to an end. While in those parts I had not attended divine 
service, and, having drawn certain conclusions, he was about to take my 
soul in hand. This was intolerable ! I sprang up and seized a large book 
that was lying open on the table. 
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“ Look at that !” I cried, and, being outraged and angry, no doubt my 

manner was imperative. 
_ He took the book with a bewildered air, but did not examine it. I snapped 
it to, and holding the back close to his eyes I pointed to the title, God and 
the Supernatural. Then I flew to a side table, and, taking up another book 
in which was a marker, I again displayed the title and bade him “ look at 
that.” It was The Varieties of Religious Experience, by William James. 

“ The room is full of books on these subjects,” I went on, “ but I have 
not the slightest wish to discuss them with you, a stranger. Why should I ? ” 

By this time the curate was on his feet, looking thoroughly astonished 
and a little crestfallen. 

“ Thad no idea,” he said, “‘ that you took any interest in these subjects.” 
_ “Then, my dear young man,” I retorted, “ you had better find out 
_ more about people before you force your acquaintance on them.” 

I wish I had not called him my dear young man. It belongs to another 
epoch, did not ring true, and was, I think, rather vulgar as coming from 
me ; but to be angry and not sin against good taste is difficult ; at least, I 
have sometimes found it so. Meanwhile I had moved towards the door, 
_a pretty strong hint ; instead of taking it he steadied himself with one 
_ hand on the table and said : 

“You have been very frank with me, Dr. Smyth; I will be the same 


with you. When our Lord comes again ” (here I groaned . . . “ Oh /”’)— 
“and I am one of those who believe He might well come again to-day, 
while you and I are together in this very room”—(. . . “OA!” . . .)— 


*“ surely He would like to find us all friends one with the other? ... 
That is why I came to see you.” 

Stunned at finding this wanton intrusion classed as an act of merit, I 
failed to make the obvious retort that surely Christ, whose tact was as 
godlike as His other attributes, would not wish you to call on people 
who had expressly begged you to do nothing of the kind. I merely opened 
the door wide and, saying “‘ Good-bye,” held out my hand. He took it. 
“‘ T hope,” he said, ‘‘ that I have not forfeited your friendship ” (silence and 
a face of stone)—“ or, at least, that we may still be friendly acquaintances |” 
And all this while my hand was in his. Finally, as it seemed unlikely he 
would relinquish it till some sort of assurance had been given, I led him 


| under the portal and down the passage as if we were performing the visiting 


figure in “ the Lancers,” and, opening the front door, said once more, 
with the greatest decision, ‘‘ Good night.” 

“ Good night,” he said cordially, “‘ and thank you for asking me to come 
eee ee 
Will it be believed that sheer amazement at his aplomb—in modern 
Anglo-Saxon, his cheek—once more bereft me of speech, and it was not 
till the gate clicked behind him that the correct answer occurred to me. 
But it would hardly have been dignified to run after him and call out : 

“ You only got in at ‘all because I thought you were the chow.” 


gen 
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her what had happened. She was highly amused, but shared my indignation. 


“ He would never dare to come here,” she said, “‘ and insist on seeing — 
> 


John” (John being her husband). “It’s just that you are a woman 
living alone.” 

This gave me an idea. It was an hour to post-time, and I sat down and 
wrote as follows : 


“ DEAR SIR— 

‘ As you consider it your duty to visit people in this parish whether 
they desire your acquaintance or not, I suggest that you go and call upon 
my neighbour, Mr. Ainslie. He is, like myself, a recluse, and probably 
arrogates to himself, as I do, the right to choose his own acquaintance, 
but this should not weigh with you. As servants are usually trained to say 
‘Not at home’ to strangers, I enclose a plan of the house. A path to the 
left (marked P on the plan), cut through the laurels, will lead you straight 
to the windows of Mr. Ainslie’s study (which I have outlined in red), and 
I trust you will rap on them and insist on being received. Otherwise I 
shall think your visit an impertinence reserved for single women who live 
alone—and I should be sorry to think that. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ETHEL SMYTH.” 


I confess that the first draft of this letter was written in anger, but by 
the time it was copied out and despatched I was possessed solely by 
curiosity as to what would happen next and a general sense of rounding 
off a fantastic incident in a fitting manner. Next day I confided to Mrs. 
Ainslie what I had done ; she had told John about the visit, and it appeared 
that he had already remarked in all innocence, ‘‘ Why, I shouldn’t wonder 
if he looked me up next !”’ But we agreed it would be wiser to say nothing 
about the letter, and waited in great excitement for further developments. 

After some days I got the following reply : 


**DeaR Dr. SmMYTH— 


Blazing with wrath I rang up Mrs. Ainslie on the telephone and told 


I must apologise for not answering your note before, but I have | 


been very busy. I am very sorry if my visit caused you any annoyance 
the other day. I think, however, in all fairness you must realise that while 
I was still on your doorstep it was in your power to say, ‘ Please do not 
come in,’ but, on the contrary, you were kind enough to invite me in, so 
I came. If your friends are likewise kind enough to admit me, I shall be 
very happy to meet them when I call. 
‘Yours sincerely, 
‘ HYACINTH NORVAL.” 


I fancy that anyone who has been disposed to pity the curate will admit, _ 


after reading this letter, which was written in the most exquisite scholarly 
Oxford handwriting, that he scored the odd trick. As for the name bestowed 
upon him here, it is the only name I can invent that approaches his own 
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in romantic suggestiveness. Given that name he was as inevitably fore- 
doomed to become a pet curate, as was “ Bill Sikes” to embrace the 
career of housebreaker, or “‘ Sir Guy Morville ” to inflame the imaginations 
of young ladies in the ’sixties. 

_A few days before I left he flashed past me and a fellow-golfer on his 

bicycle, and I am glad to say returned my friendly greeting in a similar 
spirit. And this was my last glimpse of him. 
_ Shortly after my departure he really did call on the Ainslies, and, as 
she was out (she is never in), he asked to see Mr. Ainslie about some parish 
papers he had brought with him. The servant came back with a message 
that if he would leave them Mr. Ainslie would look through them ; where- 
upon I regret to say he did not go round and rap at the study windows. 

Mr. Ainslie believes, but is not sure, that it is part of a clergyman’s 
_ duty to make the acquaintance of every soul in the parish. But even if 
it were in the Thirty-nine Articles, which it isn’t, the elasticity of the 
_ Anglican scheme is its most precious feature in my eyes, and I hold to 
my opinion that the curate’s behaviour was outrageous. At the same 
_ time, if ever man earned the title Napoleon bestowed on Masséna, “ the 
bravest of the brave,” it is he, for a recluse seeing red at the violation 
of her reclusiveness is not a pleasant proposition to tackle. 

What Mrs. Ainslie tells me in her letters about his music (gathered from 
hearsay, of course) goes in at one ear and out at the other—as she knows 
it would ; in fact these reports are drafted with the sole object of getting 
arise. But I learn without astonishment that, though terribly “ low,” he is 
considered a most excellent and amiable young man ; also that he reads 
the lessons admirably, and does a great deal of good in the parish, his 
speciality being “a wonderful way with children.” I can well imagine 
they would be more in his line than certain grown-ups. 

In conclusion, when I reflect on these qualities of his in addition to 
others of which I have first-hand knowledge, namely, his pluck, his 
persistence (without which nothing can be achieved), his adroitness 
in gaining his point, besting me at every turn, and putting me in the 
wrong at last ; the combination of tenacity and prudence he displayed 
in the matter of the Ainslies, actually demanding an interview of the 
alarming master of the house but declining to be goaded by me into 
_banging at the window—when I meditate these things I feel certain that 
the mist-wreathed vision of a youthful bishop was no lying portent. 
Ere many years are past I shall see him in lawn sleeves (however “ low ” 
you are even the lowest give in on certain points), and the playful manner 
it is so difficult to respond to suitably will have been laid aside with his 
trouser-clips. : 

_ The worst of it is that by then he will be beyond the reach of such as 
me. For which reason, combined with the contrariness of human nature 
and the comfortable fact that Ockley is a good three hundred miles away 
from here, I sometimes catch myself wishing that I had asked him to tea, 


after all. 
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THOMAS MOORE 


By RAYMOND MORTIMER 
I 


LL that is now generally known of Moore is that he was an Irishman, 
a friend of Byron, and the favourite poet of our grandparents ; 
and all that is generally remembered of his poetry 1s a con- 
siderable number of quotations, chiefly the first lines of songs : 

I never loved a young gazelle. 

The minstrel-boy to the war is gone. 
The harp that once through Tara’s Halls. 
’Tis the last rose of summer. 


But the contrast between the oblivion to which his works have now been 
relegated and the reputation which they originally attained is in itself 
liable to excite a certain curiosity about their author. For both as man and 
poet his position was prodigious. Everywhere he went he was féted, he 
was crowned with laurel at dinner-parties, and in Ireland he was treated 
like a king making a triumphal progress. His poems, rapturously received 
in England, were soon translated into all European and several Oriental 
languages : 
Vm told, dear Moore, your lays are sung 
(Can it be true, you lucky man ') 
By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan. 


Lalla Rookh, translated into German by Fouqué, the author of Undine, 
was made into a play and acted at a Berlin féte by Royalty : “ the most 
splendid and tasteful thing that I have ever seen,” said Chateaubriand. 
The Prince Royal of Prussia always slept with a copy of the poem under 
his pillow ; the Grand Duchess of Russia, wherever she went, always 
carried two copies of it with her, magnificently bound and studded with 
precious stones. Nor was his fame based only on the doubtful excellence 
of Royal taste. Macaulay considered his prose among the best of the time ; 
Madame de Staél, the Begum of literature, as Moore called her, was 
always proclaiming her passion for his poetry ; Stendhal, who never met 
him, wrote to him that he had read Lalla Rookh five times, and sent him 
copies of his own works ; Landor thought he had written a greater number 
of beautiful lyric poems than any one man that ever existed ; Shelley 
seems genuinely to have thought him a greater poet than himself ; and 
Byron, besides writing the famous dedication to The Corsair, in which he 
calls him the poet of all circles and the idol of his own, protested that 
“some of Moore’s last Erin sparkles were worth all the epics ever 
composed.” Byron did not care for epic perhaps. Moore himself was 
obviously and inevitably affected by the high view of his poetry which 
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was generally taken. He was not a more perceptive critic than those who 
gave him his reputation, but just a man of good sense, one of Dickens’s 
earliest admirers, and apparently unaware of the existence of a poet named 
Keats. “ Wordsworth’s excessive praise of Christabel,” he notes, “ far 
beyond my comprehension.” 

In this age criticism was more active than honest. The great reviews 
were edited and written by political partisans, and it was less the literary 
quality of the work criticised than the political opinions of its author 
which decided whether it should receive the most alarming condemnation 
or be loaded with even more ponderous praise. The success, therefore, of 
Moore, who was a pronounced Whig, could not be universal, and while 
Lady Holland seems the only friend who ever criticised him adversely, 
Scott was one of the few Tories who condescended to praise him. The 
Lake School took little notice of Moore, but Coleridge complained after 
reading Lalla Rookh that there were not three lines together without some 
adulteration of English, and Lamb, with less hostile intentions perhaps, 
but more deadly aim, compared his verse to “ very rich plum cake ; very 
nice, but too much of it at a time makes one sick.” 

It is not easy to obtain a sharp idea of Moore’s personality. Contem- 
poraries took him for granted, his letters are dull, and his Memoirs and 
Diaries, which Lord John Russell! published with a few inadequate notes 
of his own, are singularly arid. Whoever makes his way through the eight 
volumes of them finds endless accounts of social doings, comical anecdotes, 
and elegant repartees. This was a simple and mediocre soul, one concludes, 
in which there were none of the hidden and mysterious depths which made 
Byron, for instance, a problem to his contemporaries and a legend to 
posterity. And yet, once or twice, there are surprising glimpses. 


Il 


The son of John Moore, a grocer in a small way in the city of Dublin, 
and of his wife (née Anastasia Codd), Thomas Moore was born in 1779, 
in a room over the shop, “ with a rose in his mouth and a nightingale 
warbling at his bedside.’’ He was brought up as a patriot and a Catholic, 


_ received a good education, and attended the University of Dublin, where 
~ he was a friend of Emmet, and was nearly involved in the political troubles 


of ’98. In 1799 he came to London with a letter to Lord Moira and a 
verse translation of Anacreon. He made an instant social success, and won 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales, whom he was afterwards SO bitterly 
to attack. A year later The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Litile, Esq., 
appeared and won an immediate and great success, partly de scandale. 
They were considered excessively licentious ; they hardly seem so now. 
These lines may be taken as typical : 

Who now will court thy wild delights, 

Thy honey kiss, and turtle bites ? 
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The book had a great influence on the young Byron ; it was one of the 
first fruits of the Romantic Movement in England, and written avowedly 
in imitation of seventeenth-century poets. The author, however, was no 
Sedley or Rochester ; it soon became known that he was Moore. It is a 
lack of taste rather than of morals which afflicts the young poet. 

In 1803 he went to Bermuda to occupy a Government post obtained 
for him by Lord Moira, but it proved unprofitable, and after only three 
months in the island he came back to England with no prospects but those 
afforded by his literary gifts. Soon after his return he provoked a duel 
with Jeffery, of the Edinburgh Review, who had attacked him as the licentious 


author of Little’s Poems. The meeting, which took place at Chalk Farm, . 


was cut short by the opportune arrival of the Bow Street Runners, one 
of the pistols was found to be unloaded, and the poet and the editor 
became friends for life. A few years later Byron lampooned the rather 
ridiculous circumstances of this duel in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
and Moore challenged him in turn. But an arrangement was made to 
satisfy both parties, and Moore showed his talent for turning everything 
to profit by converting Byron, as he had converted Jeffery, into one of 
his most valued friends. 

At first Moore satirised both political parties, but a patriotic Irishman 
could hardly be a Tory, and he soon joined the Whigs, and for the rest 
of his life he remained a familiar of the great Whig houses, counting Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Holland among his intimates, and leaving Lord John 
Russell as his literary executor and biographer. In 1811 he married a 
sensible woman of origin at least as modest as his own, who bore him 
four children, and to whom he always remained sincerely attached. The 
fashionable world made her uncomfortable while it kept him happy. She 
was content, therefore, only occasionally to accompany him into it, and 
he, for her sake, took a cottage in the country at Sloperton, and worked 
there for many months which he would otherwise have spent idly in 
London. His marriage was followed by an uneventful life, broken only 
by a long visit to Italy and a stay of three years in France, and punctuated 
by the appearance of his various works, the Irish Melodies, Lalla Rookh 
(in 1817), The Loves of the Angels, The Twopenny Postbag, and other 
satires, and a crowd of miscellaneous poems. In the latter part of his life 
he wrote chiefly prose, beginning with reviews for the Edinburgh, and 
continuing with the Lives of Sheridan and Byron, and a series of contro- 
versial books relating to Ireland. At last his mind began to fail, and he 
died, “‘ not quite as imbecile as Southey,” in 1852. ‘‘ Even the day before 
he died he warbled.” 

This was the report made upon him by Delille the phrenologist, who 
had no suspicion who he was. “‘ Found no poetry in my head, but a great 
love of facts and clearness in argument ; humour, love of music, strong 
feelings of friendship, a facility in parting with money, and the organs 
of combativeness and destructiveness as strong as he had ever witnessed 
in anyone.” Moore quotes this with evident amusement at its absurdity ; it 
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is one of the justest of contemporary estimates, The paintings that were 
made of him contribute little to the understanding of his character. “‘ Little” 
was his first pseudonym, and as “ little Moore ” he was always known, 
for he was a small man, a very small man. His pert round face was, he 
says, distinguished only by remarkable mobility of expression. But when 
we remember that his nose was retroussé, that he almost always stood up 
when he was talking, and that his wife’s pet name for him was Bird, we 
can conjure up a tolerably good portrait of him. His singing voice, though 
not strong, was so sweet that it brought tears to all eyes including the 
singer’s (he was ever a man of feeling, and avoided such painful spectacles 
as deathbeds with precaution). ‘‘ Sung in the evening and made Lady 
Louisa’s governess (as I afterwards heard) cry most profusely” is a 
typical extract from his diary. This drawing-room accomplishment was a 
contributory cause to his social success, but while it helped him to achieve 
it, it could not have enabled him to retain it had he not been considered 
to combine successfully extraordinary amiability and pliability of character 
with notable integrity and independence. “ He is gentlemanlike and gentle 
and altogether more pleasing than any individual with whom I am 
acquainted,’ was Byron’s testimony, and Moore was one of the very few 
men for whom Byron had any affection.* 

His life was admittedly a happy one, his only complaint being of a lack 
of money, though he received nearly {£5000 for his life of Byron, and 
over {20,000 for his verse (3000 guineas for Lalla Rookh alone), and he 
was always receiving handsome offers from editors of annuals, which he 
always refused as beneath his dignity. He had, however, to keep, besides 
his wife and children, his father, his mother, his sister, and his mother-in- 
law ; moreover, he was naturally generous, and even extravagant. A 
devoted father and an affectionate husband, he liked women to be beautiful 
and foolish, nothing more ; but he was a persevering frequenter of feminine 
society. He wept with contrition for the “ Little’ volume, afterwards ; 
but even in these and his other erotic and Anacreontic verses there is a 
certain candour to show that this was not so much a goat-legged satyr as a 
playful and ingenuous Cupid. He seems eminently suited to an agreeably 
trivial world, where ringleted young ladies, fair toxophilists by day, 
romantically performed in the evening upon the harp and the guitar ; 


..a world in which the newly-founded Athenzeum Club and Fops’ Alley 


at the Opera were the places of recreation, and of which to travel in a 
railway train and to be “ photogenized ” with the wonderful invention of 
Monsieur Daguerre were the sensational adventures. A happy, careless, 
comical fellow, as he calls himself, he might, it seems, be left contentedly 
singing in a trio, as on one occasion he did, Go where Glory watts thee ! 
with the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, his future Sovereign. 


* It is a common belief that Moore was responsible for the burning of the Memoirs of 
Byron, given him by the poet. This is not the case. Alone of those concerned Moore 
protested against the destruction of the Memoirs, which by a kind of pawning transaction 


with Murray had ceased to be his property. 
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Of his literary quality it is less easy to speak sympathetically. He was 
a musician before he was a poet, “‘ Music issuing out of Light is as good an 
idea as we can have of Heaven,’’ he says, and again, “ My passion for 
music was in reality the source of my poetic talent, since it was merely 
the effort to translate into words the different feelings and passions which 
melody seemed to me to express.” It is hardly fair to judge the words of 
his songs apart from their music ; they were not intended for such a test, 
and, in fact, have little pretension to be literature. Moore was a composer — 
as well as a poet, and his ear was keener for the melody of music than for | 
that of verse, though he would have been surprised, no doubt, if he had — 
been told that his liquid or tripping anapests were lacking in subtlety 
or harmony. He had of fluency and erudition too much, of taste and ear 
too little. | 

At the time his light satiric verse was effective, but little of it has retained | 
any life. It suffers, like so much similar work, from the depressing discretion 
of many asterisks, from the oblivion which has swallowed most of those — 
against whom it was directed, and from a lack of that wide applicability 
which characterises all satire that lasts. Occasionally, however, a few lines 
still emerge, like these on the engaging subject of the Regent : 

Methought the Prince, in whisker’d state, 
Before me at his breakfast sate ; 

On one side lay unread petitions, 

On t’other, hints from five physicians— 
Here tradesmen’s bills, official papers, 
Notes from my lady, drams for vapours— 
There plans of saddles, tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Post. 

The general impression given by Lalla Rookh is of triviality and of a 
fashionable and merely exterior romanticism. Moore had a true grocer’s 
eye for the public taste, and the packets he kept handing over the counter 
were well stuffed with literary sugar-plums and poetic sultanas : 

There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the year long, 


for instance, and again, with the true warbling note : 
Oh ! am I not happy ? Iam, I am— 
To thee, sweet Eden ! how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of SHADUKIAM, 
And the fragrant bowers of AMBERABAD ! 
Moore’s method of producing poetry was beautifully business-like. He 
scoured libraries for historical works and books of travel, read them 
industriously through, and so amassed a rich supply of interesting facts ; 
with their help he proceeded to write his verses. But if business-like, he was 
honest ; and he gave at the foot of each page his authority for every epithet 
and the source of every detail of local colour. Perhaps this was advisable, 
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because his phrases did not, without elucidation, always afford a vivid or 
intelligible picture. At any rate, the back-shop is thus open to us, and we 
can watch the process by which his dainties are concocted. Here are six 
notes from the foot of a page of Lalla Rookh : 


1. C’est d’ou vient le bois d’aloes, que les Arabes appellent Oud Comari, et . 
celui du sandal, qui s’y trouve en grande quantité.—D’Herbelot. 

2. Thousands of variegated loories visit the coral-trees—Barrow. 

3. In Mecca there are quantities of blue pigeons, which none will affright or 
abuse, much less kil1—Pzv#t’s Account of the Mohametans. 

4. The Pagoda Thrush is esteemed among the first choristers of India. It sits 
perched upon the sacred Pagodas, and from thence delivers its melodious song.— 
Pennant’s Hindostan. 

5. Birds of Paradise, which at the nutmeg-season come in flight from the 
Southern isles to India, and “ the strength of the Nutmeg,” says Tavernier, ‘‘ so 
intoxicates them that they fall dead drunk to the earth.” 

6. That Bird which liveth in Arabia and buildeth its nest with cinnamon.— 
Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 


Here are the lines based upon these notes : 


. . . lightly latticed in 

With odoriferous woods of COMORIN 

Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ; 
Gay sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The crimson blossoms of the coral tree 

In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea : 
Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon, and the thrush 

Of Hindostan, whose sacred warblings gush, 
At evening from the tall pagoda’s top ; 

Those golden birds that, in the spice-time drop 
About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 
Whose scent hath lur’d them o’er the summer flood, 
And those that under ARABY’S soft sun 

Build their high nests of budding cinnamon. 


This is better than most of Moore, and “ very rich plum cake ”’ to be sure, 
but not much is left if you remove the borrowed plums. On the whole, 
he is preferable when he is being “ horrid.”’ In this vein he has passages 
that have a certain power, like the famous description of the coming of the 
Demon of the Plague, when “ The very vultures turn away, And sicken 
~-at so foul a prey,” and the picture of a besieged city attacked by incendiary 
arrows : 
All night, the groans of wretches who expire, 
; In agony, beneath these darts of fire, 
: Ring through the city—while, descending o’er 
Its shrines and domes and streets of sycamore ; 
Its lone bazars, with their bright cloth of gold, 
Since the last peaceful pageant left unroll’d— 
} Its beauteous marble baths, whose idle jets 
po! Now gush with blood ; and its tall minarets, 
That late have stood up in the evening glare 
Of the red sun, unhallow’d by a prayer ; 
3° 
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O’er each in turn the dreadful Flame-bolts fall, 
And death and conflagration throughout all 
The desolate city hold high festival ! 


It is rare in Moore to find a passage so free from glaring faults of taste. 
Lalla Rookh was actually his most satisfactory achievement, but his 
reputation now depends more upon his performance as a lyric poet. He 
was alone among his greater contemporaries in devoting his talent 
principally to the writing of songs, and at the present time, when lyric 
is given almost too much importance, his songs are more likely than the 
rest of his work to attract attention. But a lyric is too short to admit even of 
inequalities, and in Moore’s lyrics there is much that is positively bad ; 
so much so that, apart from their music and associations—they still 
recall to those who then were young, winsome memories of mid-Victorian 
days—they are now mostly unreadable. We are immediately antagonised 


by his use of galloping anapzsts when indulging in “ the luxury of woe.” | 


His songs always give the impression of having been written in a hurry— 
improvised at a soirée, perhaps, for a lady’s album, or, more probably, 
scribbled while the publisher’s messenger stood waiting at the door. 
Anyhow, the copy must be quickly completed, and the poet was never 
at a loss for a fanciful metaphor or an easy rhyme. The whole sham 
romantic vocabulary lay at his elbow—Charms and Chains, Bards and 
Billows. If a word was not expressive enough it could always be italicised ; 
if the natural order of words was not convenient, it could always be 
reversed ; if a syllable was metrically superfluous, it could always be 
elided, and down on his paper went slav’ry and wi’lets. Worst of all, he 
continually fails in precision. And yet, with a little more polishing and a 
little less facility, had the lady been less pressing, or the publisher more 
patient, Moore might have made admirable lyrics. Often he starts well, 
only to fall to unplumbed depths ; a less obvious metaphor, an honester 
rhyme, and the whole poem would stand. The imaginative figures he uses 
in Oft in the Stilly Night do not follow each other as smoothly as they 
should—* the light of other days,” for example, is not happily obscured by 
“slumber’s chain,” but in this instance the poetic feeling is realised with 
sufficient intensity for the poem to survive a slight jerkiness of thought. 
Another example of Moore at his best is Echoes : 


How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To Music at night 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes 
And far away o’er lawns and lakes 

Goes answering light ! 


Yet Love hath echoes truer far 

And far more sweet 
Than e’er, beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn or lute or soft guitar 

The songs repeat. 
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*Tis when the sigh—in youth sincere 

And only then, 
The sigh that’s breathed for one to hear—- 
Is by that one, that only Dear 

Breathed back again. 


It is rare for him to come so near to perfection of expression as he does 
in this poem, and as one reads the celebrated Irish Melodies one begins to 
wonder was there even anything particularly Irish about his work beyond 
an occasional use of local legend. 

Irish poetry does possess a distinctive quality.* The Irish, when speaking 
English, do not make the great difference which the English do between 
stressed and unstressed syllables ; in fact, they dwell almost equally upon 
each syllable. Their poetry, in consequence, like French poetry, is syllabic, 
whereas English verse is governed by stress. The characteristic rhythm 
which results, and which distinguishes Irish poetry in English from 
ordinary English verse, is noticeable in the poems and translations of 
Mangan, Callanan, and Sir Samuel Ferguson, still more remarkable in 
the young contemporary poets like Padraic Pearse and Thomas Macdonagh, 
and best known to English readers in the poems of Yeats and of Edward 
Thomas, who, though a Welshman, wrote in this Irish rhythm. These 
poems (such as The Lake Isle of Innisfree and Had I the Heavens’ 
Embroidered Cloths) must be spoken almost as if they were prose, with no 
hurrying over some syllables and no pausing upon others to reduce the 
lines to the ordinary movements of English metre. A few of Moore’s 
Irish Melodies, it is interesting to discover, are written in this distinctive 
Irish rhythm. The best example is the poem of which this is the first 
stanza : 

At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 

To the lone vale we lov’d, when life shone warm in thine eye, 
And I think that, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 
To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me there, 

And tell me our love is remember’d ev’n in the sky. 


Another is The Irish Peasant to his Mistress (the Church) : 


Thy rival was honour’d, whilst thou wert wrong’d and scorn’d, 
Thy crown was of briers, while gold her brows adorn’d ; 

She woo’d me to temples, while thou layest hid in caves, 

Her friends were all masters, while thine, alas ! were slaves ; 
Yet cold in the earth, at thy feet, I would rather be, 

Than wed what I love not, or turn one thought from thee. 


The prosody of these poems immediately commands attention, and even 
lends a certain charm to the phrasing, which, in itself, is no richer or less 
conventional than that of his other poems ; and, apart from anonymous 
street songs and country ballads, these poems seem the first in English to 
possess this peculiar movement. That they do possess it cannot be 
attributed to the delicacy and originality of Moore’s taste, or they would 


* See Thomas Macdonagh’s Literature in Ireland. (Fisher Unwin, 1916.) 
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not be isolated as they are, in a mass of commonplace work ; it 1s rather 
due to the care with which he followed the exigencies of the music to 
which he was writing, traditional Irish music which moved in a rhythm 
natural to Irish speech. Though taste is always changing, each age thinks 
that its own taste is best and that it can, by following it, produce definitive 
criticism. In the case of Moore the qualities which made him the idol of 
his age seem now utterly valueless, and, ironically, the only thing that he 
did originate, and that we can find in his verse to admire, escaped the 
notice of his contemporaries. 


IV 


Moore was aware that his poetry was not in the first flight of sublimity ; 
he maintained that he fell short of his own possibilities, and gave an excuse 
hardly creditable to his character : 

Oh ! blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers, 
Where Pleasure lies, carelessly smiling at Fame, 

He was born for much more, and in happier hours 
His soul might have burn’d with a holier flame. 


But alas for his country !—-her pride has gone by, 
And that spirit is broken, which never would bend ; 
O’er the ruin her children in secret must sigh, 
For ’tis treason to love her, and death to defend. 

Of this treason he was always guilty ; but it is necessary to discover how far 
he avoided this dangerous defence, and whether he was fair to himself in 
making this excuse ; in fact, whether the faults of his poetry can be 
attributed to a flaw in his character. Moore had come to England in 1800, 
a member of a despised and brutally oppressed people, whose last liberties 
had just been destroyed, and the sufferings of his countrymen in the 
atrocious happenings of ’98 were fresh in his memory. His struggle for a 
livelihood and his voyage to Bermuda no doubt blunted these recollec- 
tions and drove them from their commanding place in his brain. When he 
returned to England there was an obvious opening for a poet to harp upon 
the sorrows of Ireland. A literary sympathy with the aspirations of small 
nations was a characteristic of the contemporary Romantic Movement. 
Moore, with typical flair, perceived this opening and took it. But he had, 
unconsciously, to make a choice. Was he to be the fearless and passionate 
champion which Ireland needed, who should excite all Irishmen to 
action, or was he to be a boudoir patriot, moving English Whig ladies to 
ineffective tears ? | 

_ It may now seem that he only allowed his patriotic feelings to escape 
in a sentimental form, which rendered them not only inoffensive, but 
popular and lucrative. His book of Irish Melodies, for all its sadness, was, 
in his own words, “ not meant to appeal to the passions of angry and 
ignorant multitudes : it looks much higher for its readers : it is found upon 
the pianofortes of the rich and educated.” The strange thing, however, 
is that he was actually considered the champion of oppressed nationalities 
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throughout Europe. The Irish worshipped him, and Shelley, who scorned 
all compromise, was able to speak of him coming from Ireland as 

The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 

And Love taught Grief to fall like music from his tongue. 
The national aspirations of the Melodies found a world-wide audience, and 
while Russian and Prussian princes were innocently delighting in the 
Oriental picturesqueness of Lalla Rookh their Polish subjects brought a 
rebellious ardour to the detection of its political allusions. Still, Moore’s 
frequentation of a world so much above his breeding exposed him to easy 


_ Criticism. He took a naive and almost engaging pleasure in the brilliance 


of his reputation and the grandeur of his friends. He saw himself as ‘‘ an 
Irishman and Catholic prospering among the grandees of England without 
the surrender of one honest or Irish principle,” and this picture of a 
patriotism that managed to be both pure and prosperous always enchanted 
him. He certainly lived on terms of close intimacy with Englishmen of 
great power and position, which might argue a suspicious pliancy of 
character. But it must be remembered that the Holland House circle, | 
informed as it still was with the generous spirit of Charles James Fox, 
did not easily take offence, and could understand that Englishmen were 
not the only people with a right to be patriotic. Again, he refused the 
patronage of a Government opposed to Catholic Emancipation in an age 
when it was unfashionable to refuse anything ; but he accepted as favours 
from the Whigs (beside the unlucky Bermuda place) a barrack-mastership 
for his father, and later a pension of £300 a year for himself. No one 
thought him grasping ; in fact, he was always being complimented upon 
his manly independence. But the frequency with which Moore and his 
friends apply the word “‘ manly” to his conduct is such in itself as to 
rouse our suspicions. 

In any case, as he grew older, increasing signs of uneasiness are 
perceptible in him. He began to take up a more decided line in the defence 
of his country, partly, perhaps, because he became better acquainted with 
her case. His knowledge of Ireland had been confined to Dublin, but in 
1823 he made a tour of the South of Ireland, and this year marked a 
turning-point in his attitude and work. He admitted publicly his desire 
to see the repeal of the Union, “‘ even with separation as its too certain 


consequence, so hopeless appears the fate of Ireland under English 
government.” In 1824 he published The Memoirs of Captain Rock, an 


attack upon various abuses of the English dominion. This was brave, and 
(what was braver) he wrote a laudatory memoir of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who, in his zeal for Irish liberty, had tried to induce the French, a people 
then at war with England, to make a landing in Ireland, who was, in fact, 
a sort of Casement, who only escaped a like end by dying in prison. This 
book appeared in 1831 ; in 1833 he brought out The Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search of a Religion, which he wrote to show that Catholicism 
was the original and only logical form of Christianity. Moore was a Liberal 
first and a Catholic afterwards, or, rather, a Catholic because a Liberal, 
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his religion being a part of his patriotism. Though always a Theist, he had 
given up the practice of his religion from his University days, had 
sometimes spoken of it with great bitterness, and had brought up his 
children as Protestants. This work of religious polemic, therefore, must 
be considered as one more expression of his increasing sympathy with 
Irish national aspirations; and yet another was a rashly-undertaken 
History of Ireland, which occupied and depressed the last years of his life. 
But in spite of this assertion of his principles in the later part of his career, 
he was not altogether satisfied. At those depressing moments which bring 
to all men the bitter consciousness of wasted lives and betrayed ideals 
he apparently admitted to himself that his friend Emmet had taken the 
better part. ‘“ A wet, gloomy day,” he writes in his diary— my spirits 
of the same hue. Often do I wish I had a good cause to die in.” 

A man can only be fairly judged by his fidelity to his own beliefs, and 
had Moore accepted English rule in Ireland it would be unreasonable to 
blame him. But he never accepted it. In all things he followed the world 
too much. He had always retained, half unconsciously, perhaps, and almost 
in spite of himself, the patriotic sentiments of his youth. But for years his 
deference to public opinion weakened his public allegiance to them. 
It seems psychologically certain that the same pliability and over- 
sensitiveness to public feeling also injured any taste or talent he naturally 
had for the writing of poetry. When his original political principles began 
to reassert themselves he ceased to write poetry. He may have been 
conscious that it was too late to start a better manner. At least, these words 
appear in his Life of Byron : 

However delightful therefore may be the spectacle of a man of genius tamed and 
domesticated in society taking docilely upon himself the yoke of social ties, and 
enlightening without disturbing the sphere in which he moves, we must nevertheless 


in the midst of our admiration admit that it is not thus smoothly and amiably 
immortality has ever been struggled for or won . ; 


Moore had by instinct the gift of gauging the literary market with the 
shrewdness of an Irish tradesman ; to this he added a quite English capacity 
for not letting his left hand know what his right hand was doing. Such 
a combination must always bring success and popularity, but can never 
ensure their permanence. He was, with Scott, the most successful 
expounder of the literary fashions of the day, but a pliable talent like his, 
which would have adapted itself to any age, would have been better able, 
in the preceding age, to carry gracefully its natural mediocrity. His 
position would have been more secure as a rival of Shenstone than as a 
contemporary of Shelley. The picture imposes itself of the jaunty little 
Irishman, an Abbé perhaps, and domiciled in France under the patronage 
of noble friends, (they would always be noble as well as friendly), delighting 
the Marquis with his sentimental chansons, the Marquise with his pointed 
pasquinades, the Cardinal with his eloquent defence of a Church in which 
he did not believe, and posterity with a career completely characteristic 
of the age. In the Age of Good Taste his taste would have been better. 
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Dever TO” CROCE 
(Translated by Douglas Ainslie) 


HEN examining Flaubert, divergent topics such as “‘ psycho- 

logical romance,” “ social romance,” and “‘ objective art ”’ must 

be put aside ; leaving only the artist himself to be considered, in 

connection with some other spirit closely correlated with his 
own, since observation of such affinity helps to clearer comprehension of 
some phases not easy to seize at the first glance. Publication of the youthful 
writings, as well as the letters of Flaubert, has laid bare to us the mystery 
of his soul, one of those sick souls of the romantic epoch which, having 
lost faith in religion while retaining desire towards the infinite, found it 
impossible to comply with the conditions of modern life, and tortured 
themselves with vain dreams of the impossible, falling back vanquished 
and exhausted by the struggle. Such, in many respects was Baudelaire, 
with whom he is in close, perhaps in closest, affinity, in the manner we 
have already noted. A youthful fragment of Flaubert records : 

Quelquefois, n’en pouvant plus, dévoré de passions sans bornes, plein de la lave 
ardente qui coulait de mon 4me, aimant d’un amour furieux des choses sans nom, 
regrettant des réves magnifiques, tenté par toutes les voluptés de la pensée, aspirant 
a moi toutes les poésies, toutes les harmonies, et écrasé sous le poids de mon cceur 
et de mon orgueil, je tombais anéanti dans un abime de douleurs. . . . N’usant 
point de l’existence, l’existence m’usait. Mes réves me fatiguaient plus que de 
grands travaux: une création enti¢re, immobile, irrévelée a elle méme, vivait 
sourdement sous ma vie... 

The Récit de Marie belongs to this period, it is the despairing cry of 
one who can never attain the delight to which he aspires : 

Ni les pauvres, ni les riches, ni les beaux, ni les laids n’ont pu assouvir l’amour 
que je leur demandais 4 remplir. Tous, faibles, languissants comme dans l’ennui, 
avortons concus par des paralytiques, que la vie énerve, que la femme tue, craignant 
de mourir dans des draps comme on meurt a la guerre, il n’en est pas un que je 
n’ai vu lassé dés la premiére heure !—II n’y a donc plus sur la terre de ces jeunesses 
divines d’autrefois ! Plus de Bacchus, plus d’Apollons! Plus de ces héros qui 


.- marchaient couronnés de pampres et de lauriers ! 


In a letter to his friend Colet, alluding to his youth, he says in one 
passage : “‘ Tu m’as connu quand cette période venait de se clore et arrivé 
4 l’4ge d’homme, mais, autrefois, j’ai cru a la realité de la poésie dans la 
vie, 4 la beauté plastique des passions ”’ ; elsewhere he shows he has a clear 
consciousness of the relation between this inextinguishable thirst for 
enjoyment and mystical inclinations, saying that had he not given himself 
to art “‘sans l’amour de la forme,” he might have been “‘un grand mystique.”’ 

He found for himself the issue chosen also by Baudelaire whose suffering 
was similar to his own : art, not art-confession, art-effusion, art convulsive 
and passionate, but art which dominates turbid violence by purity of form. 
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This was the foundation of his esthetic theory of “ impersonality,” a 
polysense frequently found in the theories of artists, in which we see 
esthetic motives, such as a just concept of the universal character of art 
or scrupulous exactitude in formal perfection associated with moral 
motives, even with a sort of manly shame at showing personal defects 
(“a quoi bon se mettre en scene ? Un homme n’est pas plus qu’une 

uce....”); and, lastly, psychological motives which lay in his 
incapability of taking any interest in the realities of life, in family, country, 
mankind, in anything practical and, as such, limited and, in a strict sense, 
prosaic. 

This freedom from all interests, which was impotence towards all 
interests, seems to impel him sometimes toward the romantic concept of 
art-irony which he extends even to history : ‘‘ Quand donc consentira-t-on 
4 faire de l’histoire comme on fait du roman, c’est a dire sans amour et sans 
haine pour les personnages en jeu, au point de vue d’une blague supérieure, 
exactement comme le bon Dieu voit les choses d’en haut?” But the 
thought was never anything but theoretical ; prevented, whatever his 
intention may have been, from active share in the work whose motive power 
lay in the anguished depth of his spirit wherein, when all other interest 
failed, the torture of immeasurable desire in dreams impossible of any sort 
of realisation which could have determined or restrained, was never 
stilled. Baudelaire was successful in immediately presenting his luxurious, 
deathly or evil dreams and exposing them in naked reality. Having 
attempted something similar, or before making such attempt, upon reaching 
full maturity of mind, Flaubert chose to portray his own dissatisfaction, 
his bitterness, his sarcasm: and his chief work Madame Bovary was 
conceived. 

In order to make the sarcasm more pungent, Flaubert stuffs his infinite 
dreams and desires into the head of a woman, a girl, a provincial creature 
daughter of a sort of peasant, educated, or uneducated, in a town high- 
school, a reader of novelettes, promptly weary of marriage, covered with 
awkward confusion the one and only time she goes into society, whose 
sole. occupation is love : into a person who has many ridiculous qualities 
which are recognised by Flaubert and brought into prominence instead 
of being concealed. Nevertheless the personage is not comic, for, by his 
own experience, the author knows too well the irresistible seduction of the 
romantic folly which possesses him and he traces its genesis in so natural 
and persuasive a manner that we are compelled to gravity and sadness. 
Sadness is found even in the introduction to the story, in the history of 
young Charles Bovary, of his family, his studies, his first marriage 
ridiculous in itself, with his old wife athirst for love, tormentor and 
tormented, who is carried off by sudden illness : 


Quand tout fut fini au cimetié¢re, Charles rentra chez lui. Il ne trouva personne 
en bas ; il monta au premier dans la chambre, vit sa robe encore accrochée au pied 
de | alcéve ; alors, s’appuyant contre le secrétaire, il resta jusqu’au soir perdu dans 
une réverie douloureuse. Elle l’avait aimé, aprés tout. 
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The tragedy which follows seems to be foreshadowed at that moment 
when, at the end of the interminable wedding festivities, Emma’s father 
accompanies the newly-married pair for a little way on their road home- 
ward and, bidding them farewell, turns to look after them with a sudden 
misgiving at his heart. Nor is there anything laughable in the spiritual 
unrest of Emma _ beside the beatitude of her husband wholly in love 
and contented, and in her expectation of the unknown and the extraordinary. 
And when Emma, after her first adultery, sings aloud to herself in ecstasy 
of childish joy “ I’ve a lover! I’ve a lover!” and all the trashy novel 
reading surges up in this same ecstasy, and the author with ironical 
solemnity adopts a high tone in describing her emotion 

_—Alors elle se rappela les heroines des livres qu’elle avait lus, et la légion lyrique 

de ces femmes adultéres se mit 4 chanter dans sa mémoire avec des voix de sceurs 

qui la charmaient ... 
we have no inclination to laugh or smile, because the game which Emma 
is playing is a game of perdition. She has a glimmer of this upon receiving 
a letter from her father, recalling pictures of childhood : 
Quel bonheur dans ce temps-la ! quelle liberté ! quelle abondance d’illusions ! 

Il n’en restait plus maintenant ! Elle en avait dépensé 4 toutes les aventures de son 

ame, par toutes les conditions successives, dans la virginité, dans le mariage et 

dans l’amour : les perdant ainsi le long de sa vie, comme un voyageur qui laisse 
quelque chose de sa richesse a toutes les auberges de la route. 

But, while there is nothing comic or laughable in the treatment of 
the story, we feel a complete absence of sympathy, tenderness or pity ; 
on the contrary, we discern a studied ferocity in baring every wound in 
Emma’s soul, in refusing her the least gleam of moral goodness and in 
gloating upon the anguish which assails her when she is caught and crushed 
by the lies in which she has become involved, like a rat in a trap. Yet, it 
is impossible to deny her a sort of grandeur, as one obsessed by demoniac 
force and, now and then, heroic. Emma is not vile. What ardour, what 
determination to give all for all; how superior does she feel herself to 
every law which is not dictated by her dream, her desire, her passion ; 
how, when closed in on every side, she succeeds in freeing herself and runs 
unhesitating and uncomplaining to death ! Listen to her burst of contempt 
against the lover to whom she looked for help and who shuts himself 


_-in selfish indifference leaving her to battle alone in the sea where she will 


drown : 

Mais moi, je l’aurais donné tout, j’aurais tout vendu, j’aurais travaillé de mes 
mains, j’aurais mendié sur les routes, pour un sourire, pour un regard, pour 
t’entendre dire merci! ... 

And she dies magnificently without penitence, without conversion, without 
any kind of redemption, obeying the death which must necessarily follow 
such a life as hers. To the poor husband, crying beside the woman who 
had poisoned herself : 

“Ne pleure pas !”’ lui dit-elle. ‘‘ Bientét je ne tourmenterai plus !”’ 

‘Pourquoi ? qui t’a forcée ?” 
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Elle repliqua “ Il le fallait, mon ami.” a 

“ N’étais-tu pas heureuse? Est-ce ma faute? J’ai fait tout ce que J ’ai pu, pourtant !” 

“ Ouj ... c’est vrai . . . tu es bon, toi!” 

Et elle lui passait la main dans les cheveux, lentement ; mais la douceur de cette 
sensation surchargeait sur sa tristesse . 

She dies without hatred, without lamenting over herself, with a sensation 
of relief : . 

Elle en avait fini—songeait-elle—avec toutes les trahisons, les bassesses et les 
innombrables convoitises qui la tourmentaient. Elle ne haissait personne maintenant ; 
une confusion de crépuscule s’abattait sur sa pensée, et de tous les bruits de la 
terre Emma n’entendait plus que l’intermittente lamentation de ce pauvre cceur, 
douce et indistincte comme la dernier écho d’une symphonie qui s’€loigne. 
Charles Bovary is treated in like manner, without idealisation of 

sympathy or pity, without the lighting of a smile, and he is shown finally 
immersed in the desperation of a dream after Emma’s death ; Emma, who 
followed him and corrupted him from beyond the tomb ; the author says : 

Il en congut un désir permanent, furieux, qui enflammait son désespoir et qui 
n’avait pas de limites parce qu’il était maintenant irréalisable. 

In this incessant torture, in the ruin of his life, alone with his sickly 
baby daughter, he slowly consumes himself away without being able to 
attain the benefit of mental obtuseness. At every moment 

en face de lui s’étalait florissante et hilare la famille du pharmacien, que tout au 


monde contribuait 4 satisfaire. Napoléon l’aidait au laboratoire, Athalie lui brodait 
un bonnet grec, Irma découpait des rondelles de papier pour couvrir les confitures, 


et Franklin récitait tout d’une haleine la table de Pythagore. II était le plus heureux. 


des péres, le plus fortuné des hommes. 


Most happy of fathers, most fortunate of men was the chemist Homais, 
who impersonates all that Flaubert abominates together with himself and 
his vain desires : life according to laws, accommodating itself to the law and 
the law to itself, intent upon satisfying its trivial needs of individual 
comfort and social respectability. Flaubert moves between these two hatreds 
diversely coloured, too refined to be able to adopt the ethical ideal of 
Homais, not vigorous enough to break through the burning snare of his 
morbid passion and attain a fresh and elevated ideal of ethics. For this 
reason few books are so desperately pessimistic as Madame Bovary. 

All this notwithstanding, Emma Bovary, to whom her creator is 
inexorable, endears herself to her readers (to every reader who is ingenuous 
and healthy-minded ; I do not speak of those who have founded a cult of 
Madame Bovary in France, going on pilgrimages to the places of her loves 
and inventing a philosophy of “ Bovarism ’’): she becomes dear in the 
same way as F rancesca, whom Dante does not rescue or show as penitent 
but throws into the infernal whirlwind where she can find no rest yet still 
is she touched and moved by the “ sweet thoughts ” and the desire ” 
which have led her to her unhappy pass. Pity is born of the things them- 
selves, of their artistic representation which, when full and true, is at the 
same time terrible and piteous. 
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In Madame Bovary Flaubert attained the greatest or, more correctly, 
the only, measure of self-domination of which he was capable ; in his 
second work, the Education Sentimentale, still tightening the curb of self- 
control, he expresses little beyond the same solution or non-solution at 
which he had stopped already : painful renunciation of his dreams with 
nothing to fill their place. While substantially identical in motive, 
the new novel is entirely different from the other in its intonation : with 
a hero dreaming of love on a grand scale, without the quick-beating pulse 
of Emma Bovary, a commonplace youth who lets himself be carried 
along by circumstances rather than mould them or expose himself to be 
broken by opposition ; with a web of narrative in which, consequently, 
“ nothing happens ” and the hero, when no longer young, running over 
the course of his life in conversation with a friend, concludes that both of 
them “l’avaient manquée, celui qui avait révé l’amour, celui qui avait 
ambitionné le pouvoir ” ; with an enveloping general atmosphere that is 
no longer sarcastic but melancholy, no longer bitter but weary. The 
author seems to recognise that the world is not filled with greed, egoism 
and stupidity, but that goodness and sacrifice are to be found and wrong- 
doing without intention, and puts these things into his story: still, his 
pessimistic outlook is unchanged although it shows less acrid and pungent. 
Compared with Madame Bovary as Hell, the Education Sentimentale 
is a sort of Purgatory, not because it is crowned with hope but by reason 
of the more delicate shades assumed by the same suffering ; this explains 
why some prefer one, some the other, book ; the majority choosing the 
former and very few the latter ; such preferences depend on individual 
predilections and no more bear discussion than individual preference 
for noon or evening-tide. 

In both these romances, therefore, in different accents, we find the 
same contemplation of self in which the author sees as he would not wish 
to see, yet is incapable of not seeing ; in the person, that is to say, of a 
sensual girl stirred by novel-reading who destroys her life, and in that of 
a vague sentimental youth who destroys his time. There is yet another 
series of works by Flaubert which critics find difficult to collocate with 
either of the above, seeming now to precede, now to follow them, in close 
relation to them yet dissimilar. These works have been generally pro- 


_nounced inferior by readers (save by some of ultra-refinement and, 


therefore, of questionable taste), and distinguished from the other two 
books by the epithet “ commonplace ”’; for similar reasons they must 
always remain, in respect of the other two, now joined now separate, 
since their material is always a dream of the extraordinary, the unknown 
and the impossible, and this material, instead of being subjected to medical 
scrutiny and made an object for sarcastic or melancholy renunciation, 
is allowed full freedom to move to and fro as it pleases and runs riot in noisy, 
tempestuous torrent. Restrained by shame from exhibiting his diseased 
imagination in the two books we have discussed above, in the works 
of the second category Flaubert not only abandons self-restraint but 
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approaches the art of vice and licentiousness which in theory he condemned 
and despised. 7 

Before reaching this point, he had to invent an excuse for himself and 
forge some plausible justification. The excuse and justification was his 
doctrine of art as pure form, which is itself a polysense sometimes affirming 
the universal character of art, as we have’ pointed out already, at others 
signifying a certain disruption between form and content. Thus by giving 
form a beauty in itself, having its own proper virtue “‘ dans la precision 
des assemblages, la rareté des éléments, le poli de la surface et ’harmonie 
de l’ensemble,” not only does he allow the content to remain material 
and follow the licentiousness of the individual, but of form itself he makes 
a sort of lust. Thanks to the limpid quality of the art shining through 
Madame Bovary Flaubert had escaped the “‘ mysticism ” to which he was 
impelled by his ‘‘immense desire”; by intermediary of his esthetic doctrine, 
he inclines towards a new mysticism. “‘ Soyons religieux!” he wrote 
in a letter, speaking of his literary fever : ‘“‘ Moi tout ce qui arrive de 
facheux en grand ou en petit, fait que je me reserre de plus en plus a 
mon éternel souci. Je m’y cramponne 4 deux mains et je ferme les deux 
yeux. A force d’appeler la grace elle vient! . . . Je tourne 4 une espéce 
de mysticisme esthétique. . . . ’? Those who have read in biographies 
or in his published letters how Flaubert worked, especially in later years, 
will have gathered an impression not so much of an artist creating beautiful 
things as of a madman, an erotomaniac in delirium or, if you please, of a 
mystic who passes from flagellation to ecstasy and from ecstasy to 
flagellation. . 

Salambo is a blind spasm towards the barbaric-mysterious-luxurious- 
bloody, towards the voluptuous-sacrilegious; and the true country of 
his heroine is not Carthage, but that castle of Brittany where Chateaubriand 
sowed the first seed of his Atala and his Velleda. Flaubert lost no time in 
seizing a profitable occasion which offered itself to him in the guise of 
archzological reconstruction in a perfectly elaborated style, to let loose 
the demon within him, freeing him entirely, whereas formerly he had 


not been permitted to show himself save in modified and restrained shape ~ 


in the body of the unfaithful wife of an insignificant country doctor. In a 
well-known monograph on Flaubert it is remarked that if he did not satisfy 
his readers in this book, he certainly satisfied himself : that is very true. 
But I read the next sentence with the greatest astonishment, for it said 
that in this way he worked ‘‘ comme tous les grands artistes’ who do 
not write save “ pour se satisfaire ” : that is to say, it changed into praise 
what had been intended for well-deserved blame of the hedonistic, 
not zesthetic, satisfaction Flaubert sought and found in his work. Sainte- 
Beuve, with his wonted acumen in such matters, uttered the word 
“sadism ” in criticism of this amazing book, provoking friendly protest 
from Flaubert, who trembled before the possible effect of the word on the 
public and the weapon it afforded his enemies. But he himself, when 
composing the celebrated chapters of the serpent and the curtains, confided 
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to his friend Feydeau : ‘‘ Je prépare actuellement un coup, le coup du 
livre | Il faut que cela soit 4 la fois cochon, chaste, mystique et réaliste ” ; 
so that we know what to think of the defence he offered tentatively to 
Sainte-Beuve : “‘ La curiosité, l’amour qui m’a poussé vers des religions 
et des peuples disparus a quelque chose de moral en soi et de sympathique, 
il me semble.” The truth is that in the artistically decorous form of Salambo 
Flaubert has not subjugated the material, he has covered it, and if here 
and there the collections of archeological details tone down the sensuality, 
they do not dominate or destroy it. Throughout this book he misses the 
“internal form ” in which art verily exists, the motive force of his Bovary 
and Education. Similarly the Tentation de Saint-Antoine, notwithstanding 
the perfection of its prose versicles, is nothing but chaos and oscillates 
between the frigidity of literary, erudite essays on one side and spasmodic 
nostalgia for an inexpressible something on the other. In the Trois Contes 
the very inspiration of the Carthaginian book is carried into the evocation 
of the Judea of Herodias and into the taste with which the massacres of 
St. Julian’s huntsman are described ; in the third tale Un Ceur Simple 
the motive resembles the Education, narrating the life of a humble creature 
all instinct, docile and affectionate, but of a virtue nearly allied to mental 
deficiency and ending in sweet madness. 

That Flaubert inclined in his latter days towards an art which was 
dualism of the imagination or, simply, expression of bad humour, and 
stylistic formalism is shown in the book he was writing when he died, 
Bouvard et Pécuchet ; in this work, not content with the elaborate portrait 
he had drawn of Homais, he set himself afresh to pour forth his hatred of 
politics and science in every form, as well as of everything which offended 
his nerves rightly or wrongly, either because it really was a foolish thing, 
or because he could not understand it. It is a book impossible to criticise 
seriously or accord any value to from the point of view of art. It contains 
some happy touches, especially at the beginning, when the two clerks meet, 
take a fancy to each other and recognise they are twin souls : 

Leurs paroles coulaient intarissablement, les remarques succédant aux anecdotes, 
les apercus philosophiques aux considérations individuelles. Ils dénigrérent le 
corps de ponts et chaussées, la régie des tabacs, le commerce, les théatres, notre 
marine et tout le genre humain, comme des gens qui ont subi de grands 
déboires : chacun en écoutant l’autre retrouvait des parties de lui-méme oubliées. 


But, taken as a whole (and this includes the comedy Le Candidat) 
in this book of criticism satire is deformed, just as the lyrical is deformed 
in the two books of archzology ; these works must be taken therefore as 
being composed of the elements which were fused in the composition 
of the two principal books, save that they appear herein in a-synthetic 
form, as they were before fusion, or as they have become since, owing to 
passional decomposition. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


HE present generation has little use for Gilbert apart from 
Sullivan, and still less for Sullivan apart from Gilbert. It should, 
therefore, give due credit to the man who made the partnership 
possible. It is indeed impossible to attempt a sketch, however 
slight, of the history of the famous operas without indicating the greatness 
of Richard D’Oyly Carte, ablest and most enterprising of theatrical 
managers. In 1871 it would have required extraordinary perspicacity to 


recognise in Gilbert and Sullivan the makings of the happiest collaboration - 


in the records of the English Stage since Beaumont and Fletcher. Gilbert 
five years before had written a burlesque which ran for a hundred and 
twenty nights at the St. James’s, but had not been an unmixed success 
because the gallery missed most of the jokes. He wrote it in a week and got 
only thirty pounds for it. Sullivan had composed a certain amount of sacred 
music and an orchestral accompaniment to the Tempest, which pleased, 
among others, Charles Dickens, who, it must be confessed, knew very 
little about music. Finally the curtain had descended at the Gaiety Theatre 
upon the first performance of the first Gilbert and Sullivan musical play, 
Thespis, or the Gods Grown Old—and it had descended in dead silence ! 
It is true that Thespis did a little better when the players began to learn 
their parts. The critics were agreed that the piece had been insufficiently 
rehearsed, and Gilbert, as we shall see later, took the lesson to heart. 
But almost anyone who was present at the Gaiety on that unfortunate 
first night, December 26, 1871—or at any time during the run of Thespis, 
for the matter of that—would have told you that, while William Schwenck 
Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan were both of them men who would probably 
make their mark, it would certainly not be in comic opera. D’Oyly Carte, 
however, was of a different opinion. He asked Gilbert to write a curtain- 
raiser for the Royalty, the music to be afterwards composed by Sullivan. 
The result was Trial by Fury, which was produced in March, 1875, and 
ran for nine months. The celebrated partnership had begun. 

Trial by Fury was well received by the public, but not so well by the Press. 
W. 5S. Penley played the foreman of the jury ; Gilbert himself appeared 
on the stage in the part of the Associate and hugely enjoyed it. This 
time there had been no mistake about rehearsals, and public enthusiasm 
grew steadily. It was obvious that the public was right, and D’Oyly Carte 
seems to have decided forthwith to put his money on Gilbert and Sullivan. 
He proceeded to make arrangements for a season at the Opera Comique, 
which opened on November 17th, 1876, with The Sorcerer. The new opera 
was not quite so topical as Trial by Fury ; but the spectacle of a clergyman, 
who was not a stage caricature of a clergyman but apparently a real one, 
giving vent to the most ludicrous sentiments, caught on at once, and 
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even the critics began to join in the chorus of praise. This was Rutland 
Barrington’s part, and Grossmith’s name also appears now for the first 
time. To The Sorcerer succeeded H.M.S. Pinafore, which is certainly either 
the best or the second-best of the whole series of operas. It will be found on 
inquiry that every good Savoyard, when asked for his order of merit, 
places Pinafore in the first two. And, as it ran for seven hundred nights 
on its first production, thereby establishing a record for Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas that remains unbroken, it may be concluded that the 
judgment of 1878 did not differ from that of 1922. Gilbert had been to 
Portsmouth to visit the Victory, by permission of the Admiralty, in order 
that an exact copy of the quarter-deck might be made for the stage of the 
Opera Comique, and the scene, as we have seen it copied in recent revivals, 
is extraordinarily effective. The present generation has also (in the 1908 
revival at the Savoy) had an opportunity of witnessing the magnificent 
dignity of Rutland Barrington in his original part of Captain Corcoran. 
It is hard to believe that anyone surpassed him, but the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is said to have been one of Grossmith’s best parts. Unfor- 
tunately some of the jokes about the “‘ Queen’s Navee,”’ which the author 
had put into Grossmith’s mouth, were the cause of there being one rather 
notable exception to the heartiest welcome that any comic opera had 
received in England for generations past. Queen Victoria was not amused. 
Poor Gilbert had to wait for his knighthood until Edward VII. had ascended 
the Throne, whereas Sullivan was made a baronet during the first run of 
Tolanthe in 1883. The Pirates of Penzance followed Pinafore, and was 
almost as well received ; but it was the unprecedented success of the latter 
that really made Gilbert and Sullivan. From that moment there was no 
looking back. 

The last of the four operas produced at the Opera Comique was Patience, 
and it ran from April 23rd, 1881, till October of the same year, when the 
company was transferred to the Savoy. We approach the great period. 
Patience was already tremendously popular. Everyone was agreed that 
the zsthetes were becoming a nuisance ; there was a powerful reaction 
towards the more 

. . . commonplace type 

With a stick and a pipe 

And a half-bred black and tan, 
and Gilbert was the man to lead it. If his shafts were aimed at any one 
man in particular, that man was Oscar Wilde, but Grossmith, as Bunthorne, 
must have looked a good deal more like Whistler. Anyhow, the public 
was delighted. If the opera had not contained a single topical allusion it 
would have deserved to have succeeded on its music alone. But D’Oyly 
Carte was not satisfied—neither with the success of the play nor with the 
fact, growing daily more apparent, that he had hit upon a unique form of 
entertainment that was certain to make his fortune as well as those of the 
two authors. He determined also to provide a unique theatre. First, as to 
lighting. There had been no important improvement in this respect since 
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gas was introduced on the English stage in 1817. In 1881 daylight was 
still indicated on the stage by the yellow flicker of ordinary gas jets ! But 
when the run of Patience was resumed at the Savoy on October roth of 
that year it was in the first electrically-lighted theatre in England, and it 
needs very little knowledge of stage technique to realise what a revolution 
had thus been accomplished. Moreover, the Savoy was the most comfortable 
theatre in London. The attendants were forbidden to accept gratuities ; 
the customary handbills, retailed at sixpence each, were dispensed with, 
and handsomely-got-up programmes were for the first time distributed 
free ; real whisky was sold at the theatre bars in place of what a contem- 
porary has feelingly described as “a poisonous concoction of fusel oil ” ; 
the queue system was introduced at the pit and gallery doors, and has 
remained with us ever since—though Mrs. Carte’s pleasant custom of 
sending out tea and cakes to the queue-ites has been forgotten. i 

So Patience came to its triumphant close, and Jolanthe was announced. 
It is not difficult to reconstruct a Savoy first night, thanks to the amusing 
book of reminiscences left behind—unfinished, alas |—by the late Francois 
Cellier.* The crowded house would be in a state of excitement unknown to 
the theatrical world to-day. There would be the constant frou-frou sound 
of leaves turning over as people eagerly looked through the books of words, 
for which there wasalwaysa big sale. The pit and the gallery would be singing 
popular airs from the previous operas—even at Oxford and Cambridge we 
are content to whistle them now. A man in the front row of the gallery 
stands up and conducts. Often Gilbert lounges in the auditortum humming 
Sullivan’s songs out of tune—he always protested that he could not distin- 
guish Rule Britannia from God Save the King—but not, I think, on 
November 25th, 1882. Suddenly there is a hush. Sullivan is taking his 
place in the conductor’s seat, his eyeglass firmly fixed, immaculately dressed 
as ever, apparently as cool as ice. For the last twenty minutes he has been 
walking rapidly up and down the Embankment to calm his nerves. Amid 
dead silence he lifts his baton and the orchestra begins the Overture to 
Iolanthe. Most of the Gilbert and Sullivan overtures are too sketchy, some 
are cheap ; but the Overture to Jolanthe is surely as pretty a piece of 
orchestration as the heart of man could desire. It opens with fairy music ; _ 
but presently the contralto air, O, Foolish Fay begins to break through 
the delicate mist of the fairy motif on the violins. It emerges and is lost. 
We hear something of the peers’ march and of the duet, If We’re Weak 
Enough to Tarry. ‘The overture ends, and there is a storm of applause, for 
this was something that the book of words had not prepared us for. 

Then the curtain goes up on a stage full of fairies, and it is at once noticed 
that every one of them has an electric light in her hair—an unprecedented 
stroke of stagecraft. Many in the audience will also notice the absence of 
‘“sky borders,” which means that the Savoy has thrown another stale 
convention overboard. Emden’s scenery is voted the best that he has done ; 


* Gilbert, Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte, By Frangois Cellier and Cunningham Bridgeman. 
London : Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1914. 
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but to get the full effect of that we must move on to the opening of Act II. 
Tam quite unable to imagine a better setting for an English opera than the 
scene of that second act—Palace Yard at Westminster ; the Houses of 
Parliament in the background ; in the foreground a single sentry-box, 
_ and a scarlet-clad Grenadier the only person on the stage. The audience 
cheers and waits expectantly. Silence. A few quiet notes from the orchestra. 
Then a magnificent bass voice, soon to become famous in grand opera, 
booms out in the opening bars of The Sentry’s Song. It is Charles Manners’. 
. . . A great moment, but not the greatest yet. The fairies enter ; their 
Queen falls in love with the sentry (who would exchange Fred Billington 
for Charles Manners now ?) and addresses him in passionate song. At the 
second verse she advances to the footlights. Conspicuous in the centre 
of the stalls sits the well-known figure of Captain Eyre Massey Shaw, 
commander of the London Fire Brigade. The Queen of the Fairies (Alice 
Barnett) stretches out her arms towards him, and the audience realises, 
with something like a shiver of delight, that she is addressing him direct : 

Oh, Captain Shaw, 

Type of true love kept under, 

Could thy brigade with cold cascade 

Quench my great love, I wonder ! 


I think that one of the most beautiful airs that Sullivan ever wrote. And 
I unhesitatingly plump for that moment as the greatest in the history of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

No man can help having his favourite among these operas ; but I must 
be careful not to represent everything that came after Jolanthe as mere 
anti-climax. It was certainly nothing of the kind. There was first the 
musically charming Princess Ida, now being revived in London for the 
first time, and then in 1885 the most widely popular of the whole series, 
The Mikado. The Mikado thoroughly deserves its popularity. It has many 
of the best songs, the most complicated—and therefore the most amusing— 
plot, and far and away the best-written “ book.” It ran for six hundred 
and seventy-two nights, thus nearly equally the record set up by Pinafore. 
Next came Ruddigore, which may perhaps be classed with Princess Ida, 
and has also been revived in London for the first time during the present 
season. It contained an allusion to our gallant allies across the Channel 


: (presumably in the sailor’s song, The Darned Mounseer), which, according 


to Mr. Shelford Walsh,* brought Gilbert no less than thirty challenges 
from French officers. They must have been veritable fire-eaters, since it 
is the British Navy rather than the French that is “ got at” in this song. 
_ After Ruddigore came The Yeoman of the Guard, which quite a large 
number of people appear to prefer above all. In point of fact, so did 
Gilbert, and he ranked Ruddigore next—but I shall have more to say about 
this later on. There is a familiar story of how the idea of The Yeoman first 
occurred to him through catching sight of a large picture of a Beef-eater 


* Gilbert and Sullivan fottings. By Shelford Walsh. 1903. 
358 
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on an advertisement hoarding while waiting for his train at a suburban 
platform. Finally, the great Savoy period was brought to a worthy end 
with The Gondoliers, which ran for 554 performances and—if we may 
judge from that figure—ranked third among the operas in the popular 
esteem. In 1889 Gilbert and Sullivan had a quarrel about a carpet. They ~ 
separated. In 1892 Gilbert produced The Mountebanks (music by Cellier 
and Grossmith!) and the equally unsuccessful Haste to the Wedding. 
In 1893 Gilbert and Sullivan were brought together again, and they 
produced at the Savoy two more comic operas, Utopia Limited, and 
The Grand Duke. But it was obvious at once that the spell had been 
broken. The Grand Duke was very much worse than the worst that had 
gone before. It was the last. Four years later (1900) Sullivan died. 

It has seemed necessary to write at some length of those early days at 
the Savoy for a proper understanding of the operas. Because these are, 
in one sense, the most obviously ‘“‘ dated ” plays in the world. Not only 
are they crammed with topical allusions, but their whole atmosphere— 
their primness, their humour, their costumes—all are quite plainly 
of the ’eighties. To attempt to dress them to a later age is to invite 
disaster. Yet long before Gilbert’s death in 1911 it was clearly seen that 
the operas did not belong to the eighties nor to any other date : that they 
were, in fact, immortal. Good music does not “ date,” nor does true 
humour. It is not without significance that the present revival should 
coincide with the amazing success of an eighteenth-century comic 
opera, reproduced in Hammersmith (of all places !) in its original form. 
The most “topical”? of Gilbert’s plays was Patience, yet the present 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte will probably agree that in popularity Patience has 
ever since excelled all the operas except two—or possibly three. And another 
point on which this high authority will almost certainly agree is that the 
keenest supporters of Gilbert and Sullivan in the world are the under- 
graduate audiences of Oxford and Cambridge, none of whom had been 
born or thought of when the plays were written. 

Speaking of Oxford and Cambridge reminds me—how well !—of the 
D’Oyly Carte touring companies. I have not space to praise the excellent 
work that they have done, and are doing still ; but it would be an act of 
personal ingratitude not to mention the names of Walter Passmore 
C. H. Workman, Henry A. Lytton, and that most valuable recent acquisi- 
tion, Leo Sheffield, whose playing of the Archdeacon in the present 
revival of The Sorcerer would surely have rejoiced Gilbert’s heart. For the 
moment the point to notice about these touring companies, as about the 
numerous London revivals, is that they have always paid. At this very 
moment people are hurrying to the Prince’s Theatre to occupy seats which 
they booked last October after standing in a queue in the rain for two or 
three hours. Are there any other plays at all, musical or otherwise, for 
which you could fill up a West-end theatre on advance bookings ue or 
five months ahead ’—not startling novelties, be it noted, but plays that 
have toured the provinces and visited London frequently ever since they 
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were written. Will anyone try it with a Shakespeare repertoire or grand 
opera or a selection of musical comedies and revues or French farces— 
anything ? The conclusion is irresistible, and it is that the Gilbert and 


_ Sullivan operas are to-day the most popular plays in the language. 


It cannot even be maintained with certainty that they appeal only to 
the English, though they are the most English thing that was ever put 
on the. operatic stage. Mr. Lytton, in the book of reminiscences which he 
has just published,* brackets the Dublin and Belfast audiences with those 
of Oxford and Cambridge as the most enthusiastic that the touring 
companies encounter. They do not clap; they cheer. The opening line 
of the song in Jolanthe, When Britain Really Ruled the Waves, once 
drew a protest from a Dublin Anglophobe, but he was silenced by cries 
of “‘ No politics here!’ Australia has taken kindly to them. The Pirates 
became very popular in America when it was produced there, as a business 
precaution, contemporaneously with its London production ; but with 
Pinafore New York was frankly bored, and Gilbert obstinately refused to 
entertain the suggestion of an American friend that he should rewrite 
this opera, substituting American slang for English, the Stars and Stripes 
for the Union Jack, and a few other minor alterations of that kind. 


According to Mr. Lytton, Pinafore was equally inexplicable to the Germans, 


but another authority, Mr. Isaac Goldberg,t asserts that at one time no 
less than forty companies were performing Amor am Bord (as they called 
it) in different parts of the Fatherland. Anyhow, only Pinafore and The 
Mtkado went to the Continent, and the latter was far the more popular 
of the two ; it is best-travelled of the operas, having been performed in 
all parts of the world, including Valetta Harbour, Malta, and even Japan— 
which seems to suggest that the Admiralty were unduly severe when they 
prohibited its revival in London some years ago because we were expecting 
a visit from the Japanese Fleet. What must have added piquancy to the 
performance of the opera in Japan is the fact—if Mr. Walsh can be believed, 
which I sometimes doubt—that the chorus which marks the entrance of 
the Mikado is really the tune of a well-known and disreputable tea-house 
ditty, palmed off on Sullivan as the Japanese National Anthem by a friend 
who pretended to know all about the East. 

To return to England, I am afraid it is no longer true to say that the 


~ Gilbert and Sullivan operas, however popular, supply any large number 


of “tags” for ordinary conversation. They are not heard often enough 
for that, The wit of the family can no longer be relied upon, as he could 
in the eighties, to exclaim, ‘‘ What, never ? Well, hardly ever ! ” on every 
possible occasion ; but the same opera (Pinafore) has given us the fairly 
well-known expression, ‘‘ A big, big D.”? Old-fashioned gentlemen are 
still sometimes heard referring to “ pale young curates ” (The Sorcerer) 


* The Secrets of a Savoyard. By Henry A. Lytton. Jarrolds. 6s. 
+ Sir William S. Gilbert. By Isaac Goldberg. Boston : Stratford Publishing Company, 


1913. 
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to whom they would like to administer “‘ something lingering, with boiling 
oil in it ” (The Mikado) ; and there is one saying of the immortal Pooh-Bah 
that is in quite common use. He is being blamed by Koko for having added 
unnecessary embroideries about the antics of a head without a body to | 
Koko’s already untruthful account of a public execution. “ Mere corrobor- ~ 
ative detail,” he explains loftily, ‘‘ intended to give artistic verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative.” I can think of no more. 
But, after all, in the word “ Gilbertian,”’ beloved of political leader-writers, 
Gilbert’s own name has passed into our language. He surely should be 
satisfied with that. ; 

In inquiring into the reasons of the perennial popularity of these operas 
it may appear at first sight unnecessary to offer any explanation more 
abstruse than the mere fact that they are the best musical plays, musical 
comedies, comic operas—call them what you will—that we ever hear. 
But there are people, just a few, who are genuinely incapable of appreciating 
them. There are people who sneer at them, just as some of Mr. Gay’s 
contemporaries sneered at The Beggar’s Opera. There are musical critics 
whose attitude is, to put it mildly, doubtful. Sullivan’s music is so 
suspiciously melodious, so “‘ tuney,” so popular. Quite stupid people love 
it. It is a question whether a man who can turn out good tunes to order, 
apparently with no limit as to quantity and hardly any time limit beyond 
what is required to set them down, should be regarded with distrust like 
some fearsome new machine or acclaimed as a Heaven-sent genius. Note 
then, in the first place, the peculiarity of the method of collaboration 
employed. It is well known that many composers, including Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, Wagner, worked out the schemes of their operas without 
consulting any librettist: they composed first and told the librettist 
what to write afterwards. Gilbert and Sullivan reversed this process. 
Following the precedent set, as mentioned above, in the case of Trial by 
Jury, Gilbert would write his play first. He would make five or six versions 
of 1t before Sullivan even saw it. Sometimes he would produce as many 
as twelve different versions before he was satisfied. It would then be 
handed over to Sullivan to set to music. There was at least one occasion 
when even Sullivan (“ He was always so good about it,” says Gilbert) 
was floored by this method. The story goes that some time after he had 
received the “ book” of The Yeoman of the Guard he went to Gilbert 
and asked him where in the world he had picked up the metre of J Have a 
Song to Sing-o, since he was in despair about fitting a tune to it. Gilbert 
replied that it was a sailors’ chanty and hummed his recollection of the 
air ; whereupon Sullivan went home and composed one of the very best 
songs in the operas. 

But the method persisted, and it was more important than might at 
first sight appear. It was important from Gilbert’s point of view because 
it gave him a free hand ; but it was much more important in its effect 
upon Sullivan. It seems to me, indeed, to give the clue to his greatest 
achievement in music. Forsyth rightly said of him that he invented 
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melodies “in such close alliance with the words that the two things 
become (to the hearer) indistinguishable,” but Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has 
put the matter even more clearly :* 

Sullivan contrived a really wonderful method of musical expression, perfectly 
appropriate to the sense, so as almost to follow the inflections of the voice in common 
conversation. . . . I venture to say that no one ever before so perfectly conveyed 
-the meaning of a sentence in common talk by the agency of musical tones. 

That last is a bold assertion, remembering Mozart. But Mozart’s is the 
only name that can be mentioned with Sullivan’s in this connection. 
This was Sullivan’s greatest gift, and it makes him appear a bigger man 
than Offenbach. What I suggest is that he would never have developed 
this gift if he had followed the methods of the Continental composers. 
They wrote for their instruments ; he wrote for the words. He and Gilbert 
effected a revolution on the musical stage by substituting plain, nervous 
English for operatic jargon ; and whereas it is only possible to sing Italian 
opera in English by mispronouncing the words to make them sound like 
Italian words, here were operas in which it was dangerous to mispronounce, 
because—and this again is the important point—the words must be heard. 
Examples abound in the operas of Sullivan’s genius for making his music 
fit his words. It should be sufficient here to mention Bunthorne’s song, 
If Youw’re Anxious for to Shine in the High Esthetic Line, in Patience ; 
Cyril’s Would You Know the Kind of Maid? in Princess Ida; and some 
of the Lord Chancellor music in Jolanthe, as, for instance, in the passage 
beginning “ Recollect yourself, I pray,” and, still more, in : 

CHANCELLOR : That fable p’r’aps may serve his turn as well as any other. 

I didn’t see her face, but if they fondled one another 
And she’s but seventeen I don’t believe it was his mother. 

CHORUS : Taradiddle, taradiddle, tol-lol-lay ! 

Sullivan, with uncanny skill, has here managed to place exactly the right 
amount of emphasis on the word “ believe.” Indeed throughout that act 
in lolanthe, when the peers and the fairies, the Chancellor and Strephon 
and the Queen sing at each other for, I suppose, upwards of half an hour 
with hardly a spoken word, they do actually seem to be talking. But they 
talk so humorously and so sweetly—thanks to Sullivan—that, though there 
is practically no “ action,” the audience never grows tired. It is one of 
-Sullivan’s greatest efforts. Moreover, it is the best example in all the 
operas of another of his outstanding gifts—his skill in the management of 
a chorus. If anyone doubts that let him look at the vocal score. 

Next among Sullivan’s qualities must be placed his genius for musical 
parody and humorous adaptation. Although he had studied at Leipzig, 
foreign composers had curiously little influence on him ; it is probably his 
early training as a chorister in London that we have to thank for his 
delightful use of Handel in recitative. Verdi, Gounod, Schumann, and 
Schubert were all drawn upon in this way. Sometimes—though very rarely 


¢ 


* The Savoy Opera and the Savoyards. By Percy Fitzgerald. London : Chatto & Windus. 
1894. 
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——a whole passage would be “ lifted ” and set to comic words. Sometimes _ 


the musical joke would be funnier than Gilbert’s, as in that chorus of 
maidens in Ruddigore. Yet one pompous idiot after the first night of 
Tolanthe scoffed at it as “‘ sacred music gone wrong.” Of course it was ; 
that was half the joke. What else did he expect from a musical jester who 
was also the author of a hundred anthems ? 

Sullivan himself, when someone accused him of plagiarism, answered, 
rather feebly, that all the composers in the world had only seven notes 
between them to draw upon. Although he had a genius for musical parody ; 
although his concerted numbers, like the Madrigal in The Mikado and 
the unaccompanied quartette in The Yeoman of the Guard, have a fame 
independent of anything else he did, and independent of the operas ; 
although he could compose such a masterpiece of contrapuntal music 
as the trio, To Sit in Solemn Silence in a Deep, Dark Dock, he was yet quite 
unable to explain himself or music. He told a Birmingham audience in 
1888 that : 


Music . . . is absolutely free from the power of suggesting anything immoral . . . 
It can convey any meaning except one—an impure one. 


Upon which the inevitable comment must be taken from Patzence : 


Why what a most particularly pure young man 
This pure young man must be ! 


We touch here upon Sullivan’s chief defect, and it would be doing him 
a disservice to represent it as a virtue. If he did not write what he calls 
“impure ”’ music, the kindest conclusion to come to—and undoubtedly the 
correct one—is that he couldn’t. He made a virtue of necessity. ‘The score 
of Ivanhoe (which he wrote apart from Gilbert) is eloquent on this point. 
On the other hand, it would have been clearly absurd to set Gilbert’s 
words to music like Offenbach’s. Remembering the Gilbert and Sullivan 
method of collaboration, it is obvious that if at least one distinguished 
critic finds these operas “‘ inhuman and desiccated,” it is Gilbert he must 
blame for it, not Sullivan. This music sparkles dryly like champagne. 
To those who clamour for some sweeter vintage the reply is that nothing 
else would have gone so well with Gilbert’s dry humour—and that anyhow 
you should not mix your drinks. 

Gilbert would probably have made his fortune as a stage-manager and 
producer, if he had not preferred to write libretti. He went into every 
detail of the scenery of the operas with meticulous care, planning it himself 
before the scene-painters got to work. Then he would have a model made 
for his own use, and work out the situations at his leisure with model actors 
and actresses. His little model of the stage for Pinafore took the form of 
a complete ship—copied from the Victory, as related above—and is said 
to have cost £60. (At a sale of the Savoy “ properties ” years later the 
actual quarter-deck of the Pinafore fetched £1 10s. and the whole court 
scene of Trial by fury only £3 15s.) Gilbert even designed most of the 
costumes himself. At rehearsals he was a ferocious martinet, as every good 
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stage-manager ought to be. It was a serious matter for a tenor if Sullivan 
caught him trying to linger on a top note in the Italian manner ; but a 
much more awful fate befell the funny man who attempted to introduce 
“ business,” or any kind of buffoonery, that Gilbert had not previously 
authorised. Gilbert would be at him at once. “‘ That was very nice ; now 
suppose you try my version.’’ He made every male member of the chorus 
shave his chin and trim his whiskers for Ruddigore and Iolanthe, and is 
even said to have insisted on a Japanese tonsure for The Mikado. For all 
that he was not a very enterprising stage-manager. He was full of ideas, 
but his methods were conventional. One very good rule he had : he would 
never allow an actor to “ rub in”’ a joke. “‘ Always leave a little to the 
audience’s imagination,” he advised Mr. Lytton. “I am sure you are 
intelligent, but believe me there are many in the audience who are more 
intelligent than you.” But his genius as a stage-manager was of the kind 
that consists in taking pains. “‘ I have lost more time,” he said to a friend, 
who congratulated him upon having arrived at the stage-door for a rehearsal 
before anybody else—“ I have lost more time all my life through being 
punctual than through anything else.” | 
He does not appear to have been a particularly easy man to get on with 
at any time, and he did not improve in this respect as he grew older. The 
best of the many sayings attributed to him are definitely ill-natured. 
Mr. Walsh has published the text of a letter that he is alleged to have 
sent to a neighbour of his in the country. This gentleman had made a 
fortune in jam and potted meat ; he also preserved pheasants, and wrote 
to Gilbert complaining that some of the latter’s men had been interfering 
with them. Gilbert replied : 
Dear Mr. ——, 
I am exceedingly sorry that my men should have damaged your preserves. 
With apologies for using the word “‘ preserves,” 
Believe me, most sincerely yours, 
W.S. GILBERT. 


I may be wrong, but I have been unable to detect in Gilbert’s work 
the influence of any previous author except the author of the Bab Ballads. 
Upon those he drew freely. Patience derives from The Rival Curates ; in 
its original version Grosvenor and Bunthorne were curates, and the 

“cavalry officers resigned their commissions and tock Holy Orders in the 
end. Gilbert’s humour was all his own. To do it justice by quotation it 
would be necessary to reprint two or three of the best lyrics, such as the 
Policeman’s Song from The Pirates or the Fudge’s Song from Trial by Fury. 

But everybody knows the words of these delightful songs. The ‘‘ books ”’ 

~~ are less familiar. Here, for instance, is a characteristic passage from 

Tolanthe, illustrating both Gilbert’s weakness and his strength : 


Lorp ToLLoter: My lord, I desire on the part of this House to express its 
sincere sympathy with your lordship’s most painful 
position. 


eas aoe : 
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Lorp CHANCELLOR: I thank your lordships. The feelings of a Lord Chancellor 
who is in love with a ward of court are not to be envied. 
What is his position ? Can he give his own consent to his 
own marriage with his own ward? Can he marry his 
own ward without his own consent ? And if he marries 
his own ward without his own consent, can he commit 
himself for contempt of his own court? And if he 
commit himself for contempt of his own court, can he 
appear by counsel before himself to move for arrest of his 
own judgment ? Ah! my lords, it is indeed painful to have 
to sit on a Woolsack which is stuffed with such thorns 


as these ! 


Now this dilemma of a multiple personality can be overdone (Pooh Bah : 


exploits it again in The Mikado), and there is no denying, though it always 


gets a laugh, that it has an old-fashioned flavour ; but could anyone but 
Gilbert have devised that joke in the last sentence ? His jokes are funny | 


even when they are in bad taste, as in his continual jibes at plain-featured 
ladies of doubtful age. It is only when we have finished laughing that we 
begin to say to ourselves that Gilbert himself when he wrote this was 
neither particularly handsome nor particularly young. Moreover, the 
construction of the plays is so admirable and the subjects they deal with 
so intimate and topical, even to-day, that it is impossible to feel angry 
about anything. The only time Gilbert definitely fails is when he tries 
to be serious. That is where he fails in Ruddigore (with Princess Ida the 
trouble is the blank verse) ; that is the reason of the absurdity of the scene 
between the Lord Chancellor and Iolanthe and of the melancholy finish 
to The Yeoman of the Guard, of which he and Mr. Lytton were so proud. 
Grossmith, as Jack Point, had substituted a comic faint for the death scene 
and brought down the house. As he explained to Gilbert, whatever he did 
they would be certain to laugh. Gilbert can be spiteful (in Patience, for 
instance, he does not allow the zsthetes to state their case : Bunthorne is 
represented as a fraud) but never serious. Yet it is a pathetic fact that 
there were moments when he apparently looked upon himself as a reformer 
of morals. In a letter to Fitzgerald he explained that his object in writing 
the plays was to prove that tights and short skirts and high kicking could 


be dispensed with on the comic opera stage. Imagine his wrath when | 
The Mikado was given at the Unter den Linden Theatre, Berlin, in 1893, | 


and he was told that a girl in tights had taken the part of Nanki Poo ! He 
has been called the English Aristophanes, but it is a wild comparison, and 
indeed he himself states his case moderately enough in The Mountebanks, 
when he makes Bartolo sing : 


Though I’m a buffoon recollect 
I command your respect ; 

I cannot for money 

Be vulgarly funny, 

My object’s to make you reflect. 
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Writing of the Bab Ballads some years ago in the Saturday Review, 
Mr. Max Beerbohm said : “ Literature has many a solemn masterpiece 
that one would without a qualm barter for that absurd and riotous one.” 


. Fortunately his power of writing verse was the one thing about his work 


alaska nathan 


that Gilbert never took seriously. He disliked amateurs—amateur pirates, 
amateur Lords of the Admiralty, amateur poets—and he hated all freaks. 
But he himself was not a poet, but a versifier ; not a satirist but a jester. 
His satire was no more than a judicious sprinkling of salt upon his Heaven- 


sent silliness. It does not matter that he and Sullivan never understood 


what they were about ; it is sufficient that they did it. 

The present trouble about Gilbert and Sullivan is twofold : (1) They 
have no successors. (2) We do not hear enough of them. It would be waste of 
time to draw attention to the present condition of the English musical stage. 
I suppose it would be impossible to stand in the Strand for five minutes 
without meeting someone who would—could, at any rate—improve upon 
both the music and the words of the average musical play. Meantime the 
Gilbert and Sullivan vocal scores are being bought up all over London, 
in consequence of the present revival. You never see only one opera in 
any house ; you see none or nearly all. The future, therefore, seems to 
lie upon the knees of Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte. He has filled up a West- 
end theatre for five months ahead : why not try five years ? Why not take 
the Savoy ? The present season has discovered in The Sorcerer another 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera with a strong popular appeal : Why not revive 
Utopia Limited ? Remember that no kind of play is so popular here as a 
musical play. And if he were to allow it to be known that he was not 
altogether averse from occasional experiments with living authors we 
should see—what we should see. 
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THE WORK OF MR. H? G. WELLS 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


ib 


HE paragraphists and gossipers, who know such things, tell us 

that Mr. Wells is unable to speak in public. But perhaps the power 

of oratory is withering in the modern world. There are too many 

people. The busiest politician cannot make on more than a small 
proportion of those whom he would influence that direct and personal 
impact which was made by Gladstone and Mr. Bryan on subjugated and 
devoted audiences. A few thousands at most can gather within range of the 
speaker’s voice : the rest of the nation must be reached through the medium 
of print. The speeches of Senator Hughes and M. Briand at the Washington 
Conference, which produced so deep an effect throughout the world, 
were conceived and delivered as oratory ; but they came to an overwhelming 
proportion of the minds they were meant to influence in the shape of 
newspaper articles. And simultaneously Mr. Wells also was in Washington 
addressing the same audience in the same manner. 

The importance of the direct personal impact must not even now be 
under-rated. It cannot make a nation of enthusiasts ; but it can leaven a 
nation with enthusiasts. Nevertheless, its importance is diminishing. 
The orator, with his physical gifts, is being reduced nearly to an equality 
with the publicist who may have none. The publicist grows in importance. 
When Mr. Wells went to Washington to comment on the proceedings 
there we were informed that no journalist had ever before addressed so 
large an audience ; and this was very likely true. If we gave less deep and 
immediate attention to his articles than to the speeches of Senator Hughes 
and M. Briand, it was only because the utterances of statesmen are 
thought to be not merely persuasive but also revealing. It is possible that 
M. Briand will betray what the rulers of the world intend to do : Mr. Wells 
cannot, because he is not one of them. But, this aside, Mr. Wells’s letters 
from Washington, not merely commenting but urging a policy with every 
art of persuasion, form the modern counterpart, if only in embryo, of the 
oratorical “ campaigns ” which in England, and especially in America, 
made so conspicuous a part of political life during the last century. 

Especially in America. ‘These words are not without significance : for 
if Mr. Wells in his capacity as publicist is to be compared with the tribe 
of orators then the comparison is closest with a type of orator which is 
rather American than English. He is a spell-binder, a silver-tongue. 
Though he conveys it only through the written word, he relies much on 
personality and a known personality. He uses the silver-tongue’s devices 
of humour and especially humorous confession ; he makes elementary 
facts and almost platitudinous principles appear vivid and concrete and 
new ; he rises, without putting a distance between himself and his audience, 
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into passages of emotional eloquence. The style of his later books does 

closely resemble that of modern oratory—not the oratory of Gladstone 

Age still less that of Burke or Grattan, but perhaps that of Mr. Lloyd 
eorge. 

Especially in America. Or perhaps we might equally well substitute for 
that word the phrase “‘ a new country.” Someone remarked in the early 
days of the War, when Mr. Wells was killing invaders with his rook-rifle 
and winding up all the armament firms in the world, that he had about him 
something reminiscent of a Colonial Premier—of a person, be it under- 
stood, of the time when there still were Colonies and their Premiers were 
not so familiar in England as later they became. He has all the advantages 
and disadvantages of being detached from that enormous weight of tradition 
which is the common appendage of European thinkers. He proceeds to ° 
settle whatever problem may be before him without suspecting that it 
may have its roots in something outside his horizon—though that horizon 
is continually expanding. Some curious accident has done for him what 
the Atlantic has done for American statesmen. It has severed an umbilical 
cord : the facts and the meaning of the vast, tumbled, contradictory record 
of European development are things foreign to him—things which can 
be learnt indeed but which have not with him, as with most writers born 
and educated in Europe, early and natural roots in the mind. There are 
American statesmen who seem to believe that such world-history as need 
be known began with President Monro or President Lincoln. Mr. Wells, 
for a great part of his life (perhaps even now, save in so far as he finds 
there a source of horrible examples), has believed that it begins—when ? 
with his birth ? with the initiation of his scientific studies ? or perhaps 
with the moment when Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb “ appeared riding 
very rapidly upon bicycles from the direction of London ” and urged hin 
*“ to join and stimulate the Fabians ” ? 


II 


It might be possible by guessing, to hit on some explanation of the 
* accident ”’ of which I spoke above. Mr. Wells’s education, it is legitimate 
to deduce from several of his books, was grotesquely inefficient until it 
became exclusively scientific. And he was a science-student in a decade 
-when the worship of science, the conception of it as a pre-eminent and 
all-suffering form of learning, was perhaps at its height. Add to this the 
odd fact that in him immense literary ability somehow exists without the 
literary turn of mind. He is of all good writers the least a man of letters, 
and it is minds of a literary turn which most naturally and unconsciously 
- absorb tradition and make it a part of themselves. Mr. Wells insisted in 
his controversy with Henry James that he was a journalist : he was not, 
he was not, an artist! And yet he has been, and sometimes still is, an 
artist in spite of himself. 

Although he had written The Wheels of Chance and Love and Mr. 
Lewisham—not inconspicuous books—he was known, until he published 
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Kipps in 1905, almost entirely, both to the general and to the more carefully 
selective public, as a writer of scientific romances. His first novel, The 
Time Machine, set the key : it was followed by a series of similar improb- 
abilities ingeniously made probable. His gifts of plausibility and invention 
were indeed so great that they obscured all other qualities and got for him » 
that very misleading title of “ the English Jules Verne.” Jules Verne shall 
never be lightly spoken of by me; but even if one looks no further than 
plausibility and invention the comparison is unfair to the English writer. 
Jules Verne wrote for boyish, eager and uncritical readers, with a robust 
and hearty disregard for detail. Mr. Wells could imagine as daringly ; 
but his romances will stand adult scrutiny and their detail is fashioned 
with great care. . 

Put side by side Jules Verne’s airship in The Clipper of the Clouds and 
the mechanical devices which Mr. Wells invented for his Martians. In 
the first case the existence of the machine is asserted and the reader must 
make a round, thumping act of faith, before going further in the story. 
But the Martians’ fighting-machines and handling-machines are visualised, 
are made to work before our eyes with touches of description and explana- 
tion (and confessions of ignorance) so cunningly applied that, for so long 
as we are reading, the difficulty of believing in them is almost negligible. 
Mr. Wells never had a contrivance harder to describe than his ‘Time 
Machine, and this is how he does it : 

“ This little affair,” said the Time Traveller, resting his elbows upon the table 
and pressing his hands together above the apparatus, “is only a model. It’s my 
plan for a machine to travel through time. You will notice that it looks singularly 
askew and that there is an odd twinkling appearance about this bar, as though 
it was in some way unreal.” He pointed to the part with his finger. “ Also, here is 
one little white lever and here is another.” 

The Medical Man got up out of his chair and peered into the thing. “ It’s 
beautifully made,”’ he said. 

. . “Would you like to see the Time Machine itself?” asked the Time 
Traveller, And therewith, taking the lamp in his hand, he led the way down the long, 
draughty corridor to his laboratory. I remember vividly the flickering light, ‘his 
queer, broad head in silhouette, the dance of the shadows, how we all followed 
him, puzzled but incredulous, and how there in the laboratory we beheld a larger 
edition of the little mechanism we had seen vanish from before our eyes. Parts were _ 
of nickel, parts of ivory, parts had certainly been filed or sawn out of rock crystal. 
The thing was generally incomplete, but the twisted crystalline bars lay unfinished 
upon the bench beside some sheets of drawings, and I tock one up for a better look 
at it. Quartz it seemed to be. 


This is sleight of hand, it is almost charlatanry ; but it is amazingly well 
done. The surroundings, the incidentals, are made as vivid and real as 
possible, while nothing definite is said of the object which is really the 
centre of the picture. A machine to travel through time might very well 
look like any other machine ; but if it were so described we should probably 
be less ready to believe in its marvellous powers. Mr. Wells gives one or 
two meaningless details, and our imagination fills in the gap quite solidly 
enough for the purposes of the story. A caricaturist was once asked by | 
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a sitter to be merciful to a very prominent nose. He accordingly omitted the 
nose altogether, leaving a blank in the line of the profile ; and the nose 
spread out into the margin of the picture, indefinitely huge. Mr. Wells’s 
device is the same. He has the first necessary quality of a literary artist : 
he knows what to leave out. 

I could multiply examples of this ingenuity; and indeed they are 
interesting to contemplate. In most of his books, it is true, Mr. Wells is 
working on a sounder scientific basis than in The Time Machine. In The 
Invisible Man there is little for him to slide over. There are two direct 
assertions. Griffin finds a way to bleach the living blood. He also discovers 
how to reduce the refractive index of the substances of the living body to 
an equality with that of air. We find no difficulty in believing that these 
discoveries might be made ; and such a belief is all that the story requires. 
The author’s skill consists in making their attainment and results seem 
lifelike. So it is in The Food of the Gods where Redwood and Bensington 
first discover that growth is caused by the intermittent presence of a 
hitherto unknown substance in the blood, and then produce this substance 
artificially, enabling growth to become continuous. So in The First Men 
in the Moon, where Cavor makes a shield which is opaque to the rays of _ 
gravitation. There is nothing flimsy in the dexterity with which these 
openings are contrived. Mr. Wells uses a purely artistic strictness in 
concentrating all his powers, in the first chapters of these stories, on 
inducing in the reader the attitude of belief necessary for what follows. 

Two qualities are to be observed in the developments which succeed 
these openings ; and they are qualities for lack of which most scientific 
romances go to shipwreck. One is their severe and logical inevitability. 
Mr. Wells never makes his story easier to handle by neglecting any of the 
necessary consequences of the original thesis : he uses the consequences 
as material. An ordinary imagination would probably be content with the 
adventures which invisibility would make possible to the possessor of it, 
and would find it convenient to ignore its disadvantages. Mr. Wells makes 
his story out of the disadvantages. The second is the strong but controlled 
flow of living detail in which his stories are clothed. They are not, as 
ordinary imaginations would make them, merely ingenious. If one thinks 
of the Invisible Man, one does not think of a figure whose only characteristic 
_-is that he is invisible : one thinks of Griffin, egotistic, brutal, monomaniac. 
The ingenious idea is worked out to its last ramification in terms of 
character and the reactions of character. Mr. Wells has thus raised the 
scientifically fantastic romance, generally so poor or so crude a thing, to 
a serious level in the art of story-telling, to a level which it has never 
reached before. 

And these devices and qualities are those of the natural teller of stories. 
In his introduction to The Country of the Blind, Mr. Wells wrote of the 
short story : 

So that it is moving and delightful, it does not matter whether it is as “ trivial i 
as a Japanese print of insects seen closely between grass stems, or as spacious as 
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the prospect of the plain of Italy from Monte Mottarone. It does not matter whether 
it is human or inhuman, or whether it leaves you thinking deeply or radiantly but 
superficially pleased. 


So Scheherazade might have spoken, if she had rationalised on her methods 
of survival ; but not so the writer who really considers literature as a means 
rather than as an end and who would rather be called a journalist than 
an artist. These phrases, however, taken from the celebrated dispute with 
Henry James are only examples of his curious impulsiveness in controversy. 
He does not mean what he says. i. 

Some of his stories do indeed “ leave you thinking deeply ” ; but it is 
not because they are acute journalism. I shall return to these. Most of 
them are simply “ inventions,” scientific or other, made real for a moment 
by the writer’s skill purely for the reader’s entertainment. They are 
expositions of what Mr. Wells calls “ the jolly art of making something 
very bright and moving.” Many of them do not even depend on character 
or emotion for their interest : these elements are introduced only as aids 
to verisimilitude. Aepyornis Island is the tale of a man who hatches out 
the egg of an extinct bird on a desert island and finds it inconveniently 
large and fierce—‘ I told him straight that I didn’t mean to be chased 
about a desert island by any damned anachronisms.” The Stolen Bacillus 
is a tale of an Anarchist who stole a tube of germs from a bacteriologist 
and departed to poison the water-supply of London : when he was pursued 
he drank the contents. ‘‘ And I wanted to astonish him, not knowing he 
was an Anarchist, and took up a cultivation of that new species of Bacterium 
I was telling you of that infest, and I think cause, the blue patches upon. 
various monkeys ; and, like a fool, I said it was Asiatic cholera.”’ These 
stories are of precisely the same character as those which make up the 
Arabian Nights : they are told with the purpose of giving entertainment. 
In this particular branch of literature I do not think that any English 
writer, except Mr. Kipling and, in a lesser degree, Stevenson, has ever 
been so successful as Mr. Wells. It is, one might add, an art which seems 
almost to have disappeared. 

The writing of short stories is an effective schooling in the technique 
of construction. A well-constructed story is, quite simply, one which 
pins the reader’s interest and makes itself easy, to the measure of its 
theme, for him to grasp. No failure here is forgiven to the man who 
attempts narrative; and Mr. Wells rarely fails. His short stories are 
compact, symmetrical and economically written. So too are his longer 
romances. The Invisible Man and The War of the Worlds are admirably 
built up so as to present and exhaust their themes, without overloading. 
The War in the Air, later than these and already propagandist, is a remark- 
able example of technical skill. The subject is a war in which all the world 
joins, and in which civilisation is smashed to pieces. The author’s problem 
is to show how this happens, how it affects the world and how it affects 
individuals. He chooses as his eye-piece Bert Smallways, a smart limited 
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Cockney mechanic, who is caught up by a series of amusing chances 
into the German air-fleet, sees its destruction of New York and its own 
destruction by the Asiatic forces, makes his way back to England, founds 
what he calls a “ Viligance Committee ”’ in a village there and settles down 
to keep pigs among the ruins. Now and again Mr. Wells, generally by the 
device of explaining something seen but not understood by Bert, takes a 
wider view, and in a sort of panorama, always without effort or irrelevancy, 
sketches in the world-wide background of disaster and confusion. In the 
perfect tact of these alternations of method this book reaches an extra- 
ordinarily high level of efficiency in construction. How well it treats its 
subject may be seen by comparing it with The World Set Free, a later 
book of similar purpose, rather more ambition and much less success. 
Here there is no continuous thread like the adventures of Bert Smallways. 
There is a series of disconnected episodes centring round unconnected 
characters ; and the book moves from one to another and into long passages 
of quasi-historical summary with an effect of confusing incoherence. 


Ill 


The word “ artist,” as I have used it in what goes before, is not, of 
course, properly opposed to the word “ journalist.” The best journalist, 
other things being equal, is he who uses most “ artistry ” in doing what 
he has to do. But in real life the distinction does well enough : the journalist 
writes on day-to-day subjects and, as a rule, has not time to be much of 
an artist. However, to prove that Mr. Wells has considerable artistic 
powers is not to prove that he is anything more than an unusually good 
journalist. I should like to show, if I can, that he has been very much 
more at his best ; but the right descriptive word is not easy to find. The 
German language allows one to use of a prose-writer the word Dichter, 
“ poet,” which we are obliged to translate clumsily and inadequately 
** creative artist.” If I were to say that many of Mr. Wells’s early books 
have a poetic quality I should run the risk of conveying a false impression. 
Luckily they have a peculiar quality which enables them to bear a speciai 
description. They are, in their degree, myths ; and Mr. Wells is a myth- 
maker. 

___. Mr. Beresford strangely says, in his essay on Mr. Wells, that The Island of 
_ Dr. Moreau seems to be no more than an answer to the question whether 
vivisection is right. But the story reaches further than that. There is a 
remote island, where no ship ever touches, ruled by an old, outlawed 
scientist pursuing without ruth his inquiries into the plasticity of living flesh. 

. Its population is brutes, brought a second time into the world in “ the 
House of Pain ” in horrible human semblance, suffering ignorantly from 
the conflict between their bestial instincts and the law which has been 
imposed on them. If they break it, they return to the operating-table. 
Moreau is killed. The brute instincts, relieved from fear of him, begin to 
rise again and the Beast Folk gradually slide back to their origins. The 
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only human survivor finds his way back to England, stricken in mind, 
with a shrinking from human beings. He says, in the course of his adven- 
tures on the island : 


A strange persuasion came over me that, save for the grossness of the line, the 
grotesqueness of the forms, I had here before me the whole balance of human life 
in miniature, the whole interplay of instinct, reason, and fate in its simplest form. 


And when he reaches England again, the thought recurs : 


I look about me at my fellow-men. And I go in fear. I see faces keen and bright, 
others dull or dangerous, others unsteady, insincere ; none that have the calm 
authority of a reasonable soul. I feel as though the animal was surging up through 
them ; that presently the degradation of the Islanders will be played over again 
on a larger scale. I know this is an illusion, that these seeming men and women 
about me are indeed men and women, men and women for ever, perfectly reason- 
able creatures, full of human desires and tender solicitude, emancipated from 
instinct and the slaves of no fantastic Law—beings altogether different from the 
Beast Folk. Yet I shrink from them, from their curious glances, their inquiries 
and assistance, and long to be away from them and alone. 


These passages suggest one interpretation of the book. But it is a myth, — 


not an allegory ; and, whereas an allegory bears a single and definite 
interpretation, a myth does not, but can be interpreted in many ways, 
none of them quite consistent, all of them more alive and fruitful than the 
rigid allegorical correspondence. This work is a conspicuous example of 
Mr. Wells’s work in his character of myth-maker ; and it is among the half 
dozen or so things, two of them at least being short stories, which, I believe, 
constitute his permanent contribution to English literature. | 
Among the short stories, The Country of the Blind ranks as high. Ther 
is a lost valley in the Andes where a body of settlers was cut off by an 
earthquake. Some influence in the air of the place affected their eyes. 
They multiplied and the new generation was born blind and succeeding 
generations forgot what “‘ seeing ” meant. Into this valley falls by accident 
a Peruvian guide. There are legends of it in his country, and he thinks 
he will make himself king in this kingdom of the blind. But he is not 
prepared against the special acutenesses of sense which the blind people 


have developed ; and he finds himself not their king, but their inferior 


and their butt. At last he resigns himself and desires to marry one of their 
daughters. Tyhe wise men agree that his foolishness is probably caused 
by two useless protuberances under his forehead and decide that, if these 
are removed, the match may be permitted. He accepts the condition—but 
when its fulfilment is due he revolts and flies. Again a myth, with all its 
subtly shifting possibilities of interpretation. 

I do not know whether anyone has ever noticed the odd resemblance 
between this tale and one by Remy de Gourmont. The comparison is 
exceedingly interesting. Gourmont is a teller of fairy-tales in the old 
manner: he imagines “a distant country”? where strange conditions 
obtain. But Mr. Wells is the myth-maker of the scientific modern world. 


As the Greeks found material for their mythology in the nature which | 
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surrounded them, so he finds his in the scientific atmosphere of the 
twentieth century. No fairy-tale country for him, nor anything inconsistent 
with biological possibilities! The settlers “‘ did not think of germs and 
infection” ; but Mr. Wells does. And the consequences of the “ strange 
disease ” that blinded them are worked out in complete accordance with 
what we know of the adaptability of human intelligence. The other and 
very important point of contrast 1s that Mr. Wells’s story, with its signi- 
ficance undefined and well clothed in concrete detail, is larger and more 
suggestive than Gourmont’s more satirical, less living version. 

I think Mr. Wells’s last successful attempt to create a myth on a large 
scale was The Food of the Gods. The struggle between the new huge 
growth, rats like mastiffs, wasps as big as hens and men forty feet high, 
and the old little world is simply a modern version, from a different angle 
and in scientific terms, of what an earlier writer attempted in terms of the 
Greek mythology : 

As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 

‘Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs ; 

And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth 

In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer life ; 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads. 
Mr. Wells’s politicians and scare-raising journalists and men talking in 
railway carriages seem very different from Keats’s fallen Titans ; but the 
idea which they embody is the same. 


IV 


It is dangerous work guessing what turned Mr. Wells’s mind from 
work of this order to work in his later manner. The change is from the 
eternal to the temporal. Before and after it he wrote novels which were 
not scientific romances and yet not “‘ problem novels.’”’ These are books 
about the romance of ordinary existence and there are five of them in all— 
The Wheels of Chance, which is an unripe precursor of two more, Kipps 
and Mr. Polly, Love and Mr. Lewisham, a story with traces of Gissing 
about it which its author, I think, over-rates, and that lamentably facetious 

work, Bealby. Of these Mr. Polly in its gusto, its rich, wandering, 
' picaresque invention, is undoubtedly the best : it is like Aepyornis Island, 
another entertainment devised by a modern Scheherazade. 

But most of his novels since about 1906 have been clearly didactic, 
propagandist and controversial in nature. They are written “ about” 
- contemporary topics : the characters are invented to discuss and illustrate 
comtemporary problems. Mr. Wells has shifted his focus from the human 
spirit to the difficulties which the human spirit finds itself in at the moment. 
Marriage is “‘ about ” marriage : Ann Veronica is “ about” the relations 
between parents and children and also “ about ” love and sex : Joan and 
Peter is “ about ” the bringing-up of children and adolescents : The Soul 
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of a Bishop is “ about ” modern developments in religion. Now, debatable 
question as it is and not to be argued in an essay of this scope, I believe 
that the business of the artist is not with these surface things, but with the 
fundamentals in human nature which produce them and on which they 
react. This is proposed, of course, not as a “ rule ” but as a generalisation 
from experience. I think that much of the lack of grip of Mr. Wells's 
later novels, to which I shall refer again, is due to his mistaken use of his 
powers. If it be argued that his later books do interest more readers than 
his earlier books, I assert that it will not be so in the long run. 

Tono-Bungay, which to a certain extent begins this series, is Mr. Wells’s 
last novel of high rank, and it is only a little “‘ about ” patent medicines 
and advertising and company promoting. It is a panoramic view of our 
modern civilisation. George Ponderevo began life in the housekeeper’s 
room at Bladesover and rose to be “‘ an item in the house-party of a 
countess”; he speaks of ‘ this remarkable social range, this extensive 
cross-section of the British social organism.”’ That is the value of his story ; 
and his story does make one definite, though complex, impression, in 
spite of his desire “‘ to get in too all sorts of things that struck me, things 
that amused me and impressions that I got—even although they don’t 
minister directly to my narrative at all.’’ This sounds like Mr. Wells’s 
anticipatory defence of his new loose method of writing ; but here it is 
hardly necessary. Tono-Bungay is a description, in a multitude of instances, 
of how human nature expressed itself in England in the twentieth century ; 
and, because the emphasis is still on the fundamental human nature 
behind the expression, it has the unity without which a book cannot be 
fully interesting. But already the emphasis is beginning to shift. 

Ponderevo’s excuse for Tono-Bungay being written “ all over the place,” 
as one says, was that it was his first novel and almost certainly his last. 
But that defence is no good for Mr. Wells and, therefore, he has written 
an essay of some length on The Contemporary Novel. Here he attacks 
“ that tired giant, the prosperous Englishman,” who, “‘ wants to be taken 
out of himself ”’ and “ doesn’t want—Problems.”’ Well, that gentleman is 
sufficiently catered for by other writers than Mr. Wells, and we need not 
take much account of him. But the essay goes on to attack the critics who 
allege that this or that book “‘ isn’t a novel,” and to urge “ a return to the 
lax freedom of form, the rambling discursiveness, the right to roam ” of 
an earlier age. ‘‘ Nothing is irrelevant,” it argues, ‘‘ if the writer’s mood 
is happy.” And Mr. Wells curiously puts forward the Old Wives’ Tale, 
that strict, tight, perfectly proportioned book, as an example of roaming 
rambling fiction. ; 

Now no one has a right to demand form in the novel except in so far as 
he finds the author’s attention to form a means of pinning his interest ; 
and no one has a right to condemn irrelevancies in a novel unless he finds 
them making it duller than it should have been. Mr. Wells mistakes the 
‘““laws ” of criticism, which are in fact, generalisations from multitudes 
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of observations, for rules arbitrarily imposed. Critical “‘ laws ” are precisely 
like scientific “ laws”: they are valid only so long as no new fact upsets 
them. Mr. Wells’s recent novels do not upset, I think, the generalisation 
that a work of art to be interesting must have a unity, a centre, must 
pursue a definite object, as patiently and single-mindedly as Mr. Bennett 
pursues his object in the Old Wives’ Tale. 

_ The subject of that book is the growing up and the growing old of two 
sisters, it is the progress, shown in these two examples, of humanity from 
youth to age. What is the subject of Mr. Wells’s foan and Peter? One 
begins to answer confusedly : Education and the various methods of 
bringing up the young in England, with discursions on Imperialism, on 
the war, on sex problems, and on other things. Education is the nearest 
approach to a centre that the book contains ; but it does not approach 
very near. The development of Joan and Peter is not the subject. When, 
for example, Peter finds Joan at Cambridge consorting with an Indian 
student and is troubled, the emphasis is thrown, not on the significance 
this has for both their spirits but on the general question of white and 
coloured races. If a critic looks at this book as impartially as he can and 
finds that it does not interest him as much as it should, considering the 
brilliance with which it is written, what is he to conclude? He may well 
defend the conclusion that still the “‘ law ”’ holds good that a novel to be 
interesting must pursue a definite object. He will add perhaps that 
Mr. Wells’s original object seems to have been the present state of 
education in England, but that it did not lend itself to treatment in fiction. 

I am not so sure of this as I am of the further conclusion that a wrong 
choice of subjects accounts for many defects in the style of these novels— 
for the amazing verbosity of foan and Peter, out of which thousands of 
words could be “ sweated” without eliminating one incident or one 
argument, for such grotesque devices as the calling in of an angel into 
the North Library of the Atheneum Club in order to convert the Bishop 
of Princhester to the ideas of God the Invisible King, for the tendency to 
forget a minor character and introduce him again with a new set of qualities. 
But I strongly suspect it. A radical evil will produce many on the surface ; 
and the radical evil of these books is that they are “ not novels” but a 
sort of literary mules, doomed to sterility and bad tempers. It is even 


_ possible to find in Mr. Wells’s last “‘ novel ” signs of his recognition that 


the bastard form will not do : for The Undying Fire is no more a novel than 
The Republic or Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy. It is quite simply a 
philosophical dialogue. 

It is true that “ uninteresting ’’ seems a rather unsuitable epithet of 
condemnation to apply to these books ; but I think it is fundamentally 


just. The immediate urgency of their topics makes them deceptively 


readable ; but when that urgency has passed they will be readable no 
longer, except for those brilliant individual passages which each one of 
them contains. Even already, Ann Veronica, published in 1908, is beginning 
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to fade. It treated notions current in that year about sex-problems and 
the relations between parents and children as though they were of 
universal validity. This book was of the surface only ; and the surface 
has changed. . 


V 


This is not the place, if I had the room and the competence, for an 
exhaustive criticism of Mr. Wells’s political, moral and religious ideas ; 
but a general sketch of the character of his thought is necessary. Its 
predominating colour is that of impatience. He once delivered a lecture 
which he called The Discovery of the Future. One of the most remarkable 
things about him, as I have already noted, is that the past has no native 
place in his mind ; and it might be said that the future has taken its place. 
It is natural for a man so constituted to be impatient. He can foresee in an 
hour more than can happen in a century ; and he demands that the proces- 
sion of events shall be accelerated. He is perpetually in the position of a 
child on Christmas Eve : he finds that the hours go very slowly to Christmas 
morning. He has, indeed, through the mouth of one of his characters, 
Karenin in The World Set Free, preached patience with human slowness ; 
but after all there are few points of view which he has not preached at one 
time or another. Karenin’s effect on his listeners was doubtful : on his 
creator it has been quite negligible. 

It would be interesting if an investigator would some day trace the rise 
of that nineteenth century rage for prophesying which culminated in the 
liberal vaticinations of Mr. Wells. 'The ‘‘ discovery of the future”’ was a 
good phrase. The nineteenth century discovered it almost as definitely 
as Columbus discovered America: until then it was thought of roughly 
as an unchanged continuation of the present. And, before Mr. Wells’s 
Anticipations, prophecy was hardly organised or methodical: it was 
mostly a method of finding a locality for your Utopia. But Mr. Wells has 
prophesied more ardently, more often and more fully than anyone before 
or since. His first book of forecasts, written about 1900, is still readable 
and in many ways has proved astonishingly correct. He foresaw the 
splashing out, instead of the spreading, of the great towns over the surround- 
ing country-side. He foresaw the development of road-transport. So far 
as flying was concerned, he imagined slower than events have gone, but 
how much faster than anyone else imagined! He pictured a different 
type of machine from any that has appeared ; but his visualisation of 
aerial warfare turned out to be strangely correct. 

Then after twenty years of looking forward over the history of the 
world from the moment in which he happened to be writing, he turned 
back and surveyed it from its beginnings. This wonderful book—which 
phrase I use without forgetting its defects—is certainly the work of a man 
whose chief interest lies in the future. Mr. Wells sets about all the past ages 
with just so much zest as he might find in tidying a cluttered writing-table. 
It would have been considerably better if in several places he had adopted 
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a different point of view. But, in spite of its defects, it was very much better 
that The Outline of History should have been written than that it should 
not ; and who else could have done it with so much chance of success and 
influence ? This is among his perishable works, for others, it can hardly 
be doubted, will follow him and rewrite his history without his peculiar 
biases. But he has established the framework, as it has never yet been done, 
since, under the hands of Ranke, history took on the methods of science, 
multiplied its material a hundredfold and passed out of the hands of men 
of letters and imagination. 

The radical fault of the Outline is, of course, merely its impatience. 
One seems to hear Mr, Wells saying : You talk of your Greece and Rome ! 
Poor fools, who had not even enough wit to invent the Penny Post! 
Mankind has been on the earth some twenty thousand years and even now 
(for to such details does his Utopia condescend) the practice is not universal 
of rounding the corners of rooms and the edges of floors and ceilings for 
convenience in dusting. It is an unfortunate fact that Mr. Wells often 
seems to find himself in the position of scold to the entire human race. 

In an impatient man, a man always in a hurry, we are not surprised to 
find the allied defect of instability. Someone once said that it was 
Mr. Wells’s habit “ to conduct his own education in public ”’ : he himself, 
I believe, invented the expression “ provisional thinking.”” One sometimes 
wishes that he could educate himself a little more privately, that he would 
keep his provisional thoughts a little longer in his note-book. But he is 
a man of ideas ; and when he has an idea he proceeds to express it with all 
his persuasive powers. A disciple would be hard put to it to ascertain 
his final view on the sex-problems he has so often solved. The just men 
made perfect by an unknown gas in a comet’s tail admit a sort of group- 
marriage as a conceivable solution of some of them. The hero of The 
New Machiavelli seems to arrive at a comparative chastity by a process of 
trial and error. George Ponderevo’s love-affair with Beatrice is a justifi- 
catory study in esthetic sensuality. Peter’s trials and errors with Hettie 
are severely reprobated. And, one may be allowed to observe, if the 
propagation of right ideas can do any good then the propagation of wrong 
ideas must do harm. All the ideas Mr. Wells has put forward on political 
and social topics cannot be right. 

His defence might be that the good done by right ideas is greater than 


“all the harm wrong ideas can ever do. It is perhaps at any rate a tolerable 


defence that he is a man of many ideas. His impatience, his restlessness, 
and his haste carry him incessantly round the modern world and nothing 
that is topical is alien to him: there is no subject which may not inspire 


~ him to demand of the thinking public that it should stop and think about 


it. Even where he causes repulsion, as his glib and facile assertions often 
do, that is of itself a stimulus to thought. 

In this brief essay I have omitted much I should have liked to include. 
I have said next to nothing, for example, of his humour, of the rollicking 
adventures of Kipps and Mr. Polly, or of the malicious but admirably 
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satirical portrait gallery which is contained in The New Machiavelli. I 
have said nothing of his gift of descriptive phrase, which can illuminate - 
the dreariest argument. But it would be pusillanimous to close a study 
of so eminent a prophet without some prophecy of his future reputation. 
This will, I imagine, resemble very closely one of those eighteenth-century 
reputations which have not many books to show in justification of them- 
selves. Mr. Wells will seem to have been a great figure in the intellectual 
life of his time ; but his books will be ruthlessly winnowed. I should 
select for possible survival The Island of Dr. Moreau and The Food of the 
Gods, The Invisible Man, and perhaps The Time Machine, Tono-Bungay 
and Mr. Polly, and possibly all the short stories collected with The Country 
of the Blind, but certainly that one and The Green Door. I think future 
readers will pay as much and as little attention to Amn Veronica and the 
rest of them as we do to the tragedies of Voltaire. For the rest—a vigorous 
and restless thinker who powerfully disturbed the waters of his generation. | 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from Readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AST month I gave some account of three undescribed books of eighteenth- 
century verse. This month I propose to begin these Notes with a description 
of a Miscellany, which has just fallen into my hands, and which is especially 
interesting in that it disproves the ordinary attribution of a well-known poem. 

The book in question is 


A New/Miscellany :/Being a/Collection/of Pieces of/Poetry,/from/Bath, Tunbridge, 
Oxford, Epsom,/and other Places, in the Year 1725./Written chiefly by Persons of 
Quality./To which is added, Grongar Hill, a Poem./London :/Printed for T. Warner, 
in Pater-Noster-Row./Price One Shilling./ 


It is a small octavo (though the signatures go in fours) of ninety pages. It is undated, 
but appears to have been published in 1726. Dyer’s Grongar Hill is the last poem 
in the volume, and is very nearly in its final form—it will be remembered that a first 
version of the poem, as a pindaric ode, appeared in Savage’s Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations by Several Hands, 8vo, 1726, and that the final form was published 
in the same year in David Lewis’s Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands. 1 do not 

_ know if the exact dates of publication of these two books are known, but one would 
expect to find that the New Miscellany came out between them. On page 70 is printed 
the following poem : 


On the Dut s of O—-— and her Sister. 
Stella and Flavia, every hour, 
Do various hearts surprize, 
In Stella’s soul lies all her power, 
And Flavia’s in her eyes. 


More boundless Flavia’s conquests are, 
And Stella’s more confin’d, 

All can discern a face that’s fair, 
But few a lovely mind. 


Stella, like Britain’s monarch, reigns, 
O’er cultivated lands, 
= Like eastern tyrants Flavia deigns, 
4 To rule o’er barren sands. 


Then boast, fair Flavia, boast thy face, 
Thy beauties only store, 
Thy charms will every day decrease, 
roa Each day gives Stella more. 


This is, of gourse, a very well-known poem, which has been attributed to no less 
than three writers. Mrs. Mary Barber, Swift’s friend, printed it in her Poems of 1734, 
and it was afterwards claimed by the notorious Mrs. Pilkington, who has generally been 
considered to be its true authoress. In the fifth volume of Dodsley’s Collection it 
appeared as by Jabez Earle, but this was corrected in later editions to Mrs. Pilkington. 
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Ritson included the poem in his Select Collection of English Songs, and subjoined the 
following note : 

This is printed as Mrs. Barber’s, in her poems (London, 1734, 4to), and appears 
in Dodsley’s Collection, under the name of J. Earle. As to Mrs. Barber, she could 
not write so well ; and Mr. Earle seems to be a fictitious personage. It was restored to 
Mrs. Pilkington, on the authority of Mr. Deane Swift (see Nichols’s Supplement to 
Swift, iii., 247). It is almost needless to say, that the song has been designed to pay a 
compliment to Mrs. Johnson. ; 

Mrs. Pilkington’s authorship is easily disposed of, in the light of the appearance of 
the poem in the New Miscellany, for she was born in 1712 and was, therefore, only 
thirteen years old in 1725. And Mrs. Barber’s claim also seems to be unsound, for 
the reason that she never left Ireland until 1730, when she paid her first visit to 
England. It therefore seems pretty clear that the poem has no reference at all to 
Swift’s Stella, but refers to the Duchess of Queensberry and the Countess of Essex. 
As to Jabez Earle, he was not at all a fictitious personage ; he was born about 1676 
and died in 1768, was a Presbyterian minister in London and a D.D. of Edinburgh 
and of Aberdeen. It is perhaps a small point in favour of his authorship of “ Stella 
and Flavia” (and, after all, Dodsley probably knew what he was doing when he 
attributed the poem to him) that, about the time of the publication of the New 
Miscellany, Earle was chaplain to the Duke of Douglas, who was some sort of a cousin 
to the Duke of Queensberry. My readers, by the way, will notice that the poem, as 
I give it here, has a small textual variation from the copy given in Dodsley. It is 
perhaps worth remarking that, among modern scholars, W. P. Courtney accepted — 
Mrs. Pilkington as the author, and that Arber (in the Pope Anthology) gave the poem 
to Mrs. Barber. Another interesting thing about the New Miscellany is that it contains 
two little poems by “‘ Mr. H—rv—y, Son to the Lord B »’ whom I take to be 
Lord Bristol’s second son, Thomas Hervey, or perhaps his third son, Henry, of — 
whom Johnson said to Boswell, “‘ He was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If you 
call a dog Hervey, I shall love him.” 


JMS pleasant thing has happened to me. In the January issue of THE LONDON 
Mercury I wrote about the October number of the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, wherein mention was made of an Epitaph on a Squirrel, by Benjamin 
Franklin, which was printed on January 12th, 1796, in a paper called The Columbian 
Mirror and Alexandria Gazette. I remarked that it would be amusing to see this 
Epitaph reprinted ; but I had not really much hope of ever doing so. Now the Reference 
Librarian, Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, has been so kind as to send me a copy of that 
masterpiece, of which kindness I here and now hasten to give others the benefit : 
EPITAPH. 
On a Squirrel, killed by a Dog 
By Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 


Alas ! poor Bun ! 
Happy wast thou, hadst thou known thy own felicity ! 

Remote from the bold Eagle, 

Tyrant of thy native woods, 

Thou hadst naught to fear 

From his piercing talons, 

Nor from the blundering gun of the thoughtless sportsman. 
Safe in thy wire castle 
Grimalkin never could annoy thee : 
Daily wast thou fed with choicest viands, 
By the fair hands of an indulgent mistress ; 
But, discontented, 
Thou wouldst have more liberty. 
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Too soon, alas! didst thou obtain it ; 


< And wandering, fell 


By the merciless fangs of wanton cruel Ranger. 
Learn hence, ye 
Who blindly seek more liberty, 
Whether subjects, sons, squirrels, or daughters, 
That apparent restraint 
- Is real liberty 
Yielding peace and plenty with security. 


While returning thanks to Mr. Lydenberg for sending me this most instructive 
epitaph, let me also acknowledge the receipt of the November and December numbers 
of the Bulletin, which contain an account of the four first folios of Shakespeare owned 
by the Library, and further instalments of Mr. D. C. Haskell’s list of books in, or 
relating to, the Provengal language. 


M& STEPHEN GASELEE, Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at the Foreign 
Office, and late Pepysian Librarian at Magdalene College, Cambridge, has just 
published The Early Printed Books in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
A Hand-list arranged in order of Country, Town, and Press, with short references to 
Proctor’s Index and other Bibliographical Works (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.). 
This hand-list, which Mr. Gaselee says “‘ does not profess to be more than a founda- 
tion on which, it is to be hoped, some future bibliographer will work to produce a com- 
plete catalogue,” should be very useful to students. In particular, Mr. Gaselee points 
out that much work is still to be done in identifying fragments used in the bindings of 
other books. Corpus Library is lucky in possessing a large number of early-printed 


_ books, there being, according to this list, one block-book, 116 books printed from types 


up to 1500, and 179 from that date to 1520. Among the English books are two printed 
by Caxton, four by Wynkyn de Worde, nine by Pynson, one by Julian Notary, and 
one by William de Machlinia. 


ie es 32, Volume III, of The Bodleian Quarterly Record is now out. In it 
there falls to the editor the very pleasant duty of acknowledging a gift of £5000 
from Mr. George Bodley, of Hamilton, New Zealand, who has been moved by his 
name to make this generous and graceful present to the Library founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley, with whom, however, he claims no kinship, though there is a family 
tradition that such a connection does exist. Another announcement made is that 
of the inauguration of the Oxford Bibliographical Society, particulars of which may 
be obtained from its secretary, Mr. S. Gibson, at the Bodleian Library. A supplement 
(printed within the walls of the Bodleian on the Daniel Press) to this issue gives five 
poems by James I of England. Three of these are better texts of poems already 
known. The other two are presumed to be new; a writer in the Saturday Review, 


however, has pointed out that one of them, Verses made by the Kinge, when hee was 


entertayned at Burly in Rutlandshire, has already been printed in Dr. A. F. West- 
cott’s excellent New Poems by James I of England, which was published by the 
Columbia University Press in 1911, and issued in England by, I think, the Oxford 
University Press. 


HE Cambridge University Library has now ceased publishing the weekly 

Bulletin of titles of new books received in the Library. This Bulletin was started 
by Henry Bradshaw in 1885. It seems a pity that the financial conditions of to-day 
should force its discontinuance ; but I suppose there is no help for it in a period 
in which so many scientific and learned periodicals have had to be either stopped 
altogether, or very much reduced in size. 
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HAVE received yet another of the publications of Mr. Alfred Fowler, of 
| beg Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. This book is a large quarto, by 
Mr. Fowler himself, called Bookplates for Beginners, the object of which is “ to give 
the novice a general idea of the subject of bookplates.” It contains four very short 
chapters and a large number of excellent reproductions. The edition is limited to 
five hundred copies, at $5 each. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 
1 le Bodleian Library has received, by the generosity of Mr. L. G. Wickham 


Legg, Fellow of New College (whose recent study of Matthew Prior, as a diplo- — 


matist, will be remembered), 232 volumes from the library of the late Dr. J. Wickham 
Legg. Many of these are of great rarity. They include three incunabula, and one of 
the two known copies of the 1535 edition of the first recension of the Reformed 
Breviary of Cardinal Quignon. Presumably some of Dr. Wickham Legg’s books have 
also gone to the British Museum, for in his lifetime he expressed a wish that that 
library should take those volumes which it needed, and that the Bodleian should 
then make a selection. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ane chief event of the month has been the sale, at Sotheby’s, of some seven 
hundred more books from Mr. Christie-Miller’s Britwell Library. The books 
took five afternoons—February 6th to 1oth—to sell, and brought in over £80,000. 
By far the largest buyer was Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia and New York, 
who came specially to England to attend this sale. It will, I am afraid, be quite 
impossible (for reasons of space) to do more than mention a few of the most important 
books sold. I shall therefore begin with the highest price of the week, which was 
£3600, given by Dr. Rosenbach for a little octavo volume containing four sonnet 
sequences: Emaricdulfe, by E. C. 1595 (one other copy known); Fidessa, by 
Bartholomew Griffin, 1596 (two other copies known); Laura, by Robert Tofte, 
1597 (one other copy known) ; and Cynthia, by Richard Barnfield, 1598 (one other 
copy known). The next highest price was £3100, also given by Dr. Rosenbach, for 
the only complete copy known of Robert Chester’s Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s 
Complaint, 4to, 1601, in which Shakespeare’s A poeticall essaie on the Phenix and 
the Turtle first appeared in print. Other important volumes and their prices were : 
Henry Willoughby’s Willobie His Avisa, first edition, 4to, 1594 (containing the first 
mention of Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece), £1905 ; William Webbe’s A Discourse of 
English Poetrie, 4to, 1586, {1100 ; Christopher Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 4to, 
1598 (apparently the only known copy of the first edition, containing only the first 
two sestiads), £1810 ; Chaucer’s The Love and Complayntes bytwene Mars and Venus, 

to, printed by Julian Notary about 1510 (the only copy known), £1250 ; Chaucer’s 

he assemble of foules, 4to, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1530 (apparently the only 
known copy), £860 ; William Barkstead’s Mirrha, the Mather of Adonis, 8vo, 1607, 
£755 ; Nicholas Breton’s Brittons Bowre of Delights, 4to, 1591 (the only copy known), 
£755; Barnabe Googe’s Eglogs, Epytaphs, and Sonnettes, 8vo, 1563 (only two other 
copies known), £500; Robert Greene’s Menaphon, 4to, 1589 (apparently the only 
perfect copy known), £550; Robert Greene’s Vision, 4to [1592], £620 ; Thomas 
Lodge’s Scillaes Metamorphosis, 4to, 1589, £760 ; T. Lodge’s Rosalynde, 4to, 1590 
(the only known copy of this, the first edition), {960 ; Justa Edovardo King Naufrago, 
etc., 4to, 1638 (containing the first appearance of Milton’s Lycidas), £680 (Quaritch) ; 
and Lord Surrey’s translation ot the Fourth boke of Virgill, 4to [circa 1 548] (apparently 
the only known copy), £750. All these (save the one exception indicated) were bought 
by Dr. Rosenbach. 
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Gee manuscript of the Towneley Mystery Plays was sold at Sotheby’s at 3 p.m. 
on February 8th. It was bought by Dr. Rosenbach for £3400. After it was sold 
one of two known copies (the other being imperfect) of the first edition of the York 
Missal, printed at Rouen in 1509. It fetched £450. Both these items were sold by 
order of the executors of the late Sir Edward Coates. 


$ I ‘HE notebook containing the Scots Guards itinerary (mentioned in these notes 

last month) was sold at Sotheby’s, on February 14th, for £64. At the same sale 
a manuscript in the hand of Richard Crashawe, apparently the only manuscript of his 
that is known, fetched £31, and a fine Byzantine Psalter of the eleventh century £88. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


Wat is to me an innovation, and an interesting one, is the Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Rare Books, Autograph Manuscripts, and Literary Documents 
issued by the Rosenbach Company from 273 Madison Avenue, New York. No prices 
are given in this list, but they “ will be cheerfully supplied upon application.” A 
great deal in this way, I think, could be done in England by dealers, and they would 
certainly not find themselves out of pocket by’ it. Exhibitions of fine books (save 
occasionally in museums) are scarcely known in England, but, could they be started 
as a national habit, they would add much to our artistic amenities, and would do a 
great deal to stimulate, in the ordinary literate individual, an interest in bibliography 
and book-collecting. At present there is a shyness which prevents one from going into 
one of the great bookshops merely to look. One feels that he must go in only when there 
is something definite to ask for. But if the leading dealers would give exhibitions 
of their stock, either on their own premises or in a special gallery for the purpose, 
and make a charge for admission, all cause for shyness would be removed. I can 
imagine such exhibitions taking their place beside exhibitions of paintings or sculpture, 
and being criticised, like them, in the daily and weekly Press. And I feel sure that the 
result would be an increase of general interest in bibliography, which would certainly 
not be displeasing to those dealers who should be enterprising enough to make known 
their wares in the same way that the painter and picture dealer have for generations 
made known theirs. 


HE last catalogue (No. 418) issued by Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35 

Conduit Street, New Bond Street, W., is devoted to French literature. The first 
three parts contain respectively manuscripts, books printed before 1640, and books 
printed after that date. In the third section are many of the beautiful illustrated books 
of the eighteenth century, including a copy of the famous Fermiers-Généraux edition 
(two volumes, 8vo, 1762) of La Fontaine’s Contes et Nouvelles en vers, in a fine con- 
~ temporary binding, for £180. An even more splendid edition is the 1755-1759 folio, 
in four volumes, Fables Choistes, first issue, a large paper copy, for which £450 is 
asked. The last section of this catalogue contains French armorial bindings. 


NOTHER list which contains a good many fine bindings is number 229, issued 
by Messrs. Myers & Co., of 59 High Holborn, W.C.1. This list also includes 
a number of manuscripts and rare printed books. An autograph letter, on four quarto 
pages, from the Empress Catherine the Great, dated July 28th, 1767, and written in 
French, is priced £15. And for a copy of the 1528 edition, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, of the Chronicle of St. Albans, two parts in one volume, folio, £165 is asked. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE DANIEL PRESS 


O other press, however famous, has had its history recorded either with so 

much fullness or with so much love as that which was owned and worked 

throughout a long lifetime by Henry Daniel, the late Provost of Worcester 

College, Oxford. The Daniel Press, 1845-1919, is ‘“‘ a tribute from a few of 
his friends” to his memory. When the book was first designed, writes Dr. C. tle 
Wilkinson in his “‘ Foreword ” (that cant word for a preface is the only unscholarly 
thing in it), it seemed that a “‘ wreath ” or “ garland” on the model of the famous 
Garland of Rachel would be a fitting memorial of “a scholar, a lover of books and a 
printer.” But when Mr. Falconer Madan, “ prince as well as president of biblio- 
graphers,” offered to compile a bibliography of the press, prefixing to it an account of 
its aims and achievement, the scheme became much bigger ; and neither the memoir 
of Dr. Daniel by Sir Herbert Warren nor Mr. John Masefield’s fantastic “ Dream 
approach in interest to the history of the press and its bibliography, which together 
fill the greater part of the book. Dr. Daniel began to print before he was well out of 
the nursery, using his thumbs for a press ; and it is delightful to note with what 
relish Mr. Madan applies the whole apparatus of exact bibliography in his record 
of the youngster’s very first issue : 

1845 
I 

Side, St. [Manuscript title :—] Reference | To | St. Jude | by H. & G. Daniel. 

[No imprint or date, but printed by C. H. O. Daniel at Trinity Vicarage, Frome, about 
1845]: (eight) obl. 649: pp. [16], Sign. [A]®: English roman solid. Contents :—p.[1] 
manuscript title : [3-6] references to Jude A-G, printed : [7-13] references G-Z, in manu- 
script : [15] ‘ Finis’ in manuscript. RRR. 

Not the first Mainz Bible itself could have much more said about it than the page 
and a half of bibliographical information which follows. 


There is another point which makes this book peculiar. From the order of evolution 
in the history of printing it is possible to imagine a book which begins with manuscript 
and ends with printing, but it may be doubted whether, among the twelve million of 
books estimated to have issued from the Printing Press, there is any other, besides this 
one, which begins with printing and ends in manuscript. We can imagine the youthful 
Architypographus stating his conviction that printing was a messy concern and a dead 
failure, taking about ten times as long as writing, at least in his experience. It was high 
time for a press to arrive on the scene. 


That came the following year, when a toy-press was given to the boys, who printed 
with it a number of leaflets, labels, tickets, and other “‘ minor pieces,” ranging in 
dignity from hymn-sheets to washing-lists, all of which the bibliographer faithfully 
records and some of which he reproduces. In 1850 there came a small Albion press, 
which remained in use long after Dr. Daniel brought it to Worcester College, Oxford. 
The last book to be printed with it was The Garland of Rachel, “‘ the most interesting 
and valuable product of the Daniel Press,” printed in 1881 as a birthday gift to 
Dr. Daniel’s elder daughter, born the year before. Amongst those who made up the” 
garland were Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, J. A. Symonds, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
W. E. Henley, Frederick Locker-Lampson, Ernest Myers, and the present Poet 
Laureate, many more of whose poems were printed later at the Daniel Press. The 
Garland was printed from the “‘ Fell” type in small pica size. This had been dis- 
covered at the Clarendon Press some six years earlier, by Dr. Daniel, who secured 
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it for his own use. The punches and matrices for the type and for the “ flowers ” 
and ornaments which accompanied it had been presented to the University Press 
_ between 1666 and 1671 by Dr. Thomas Fell, who was then Vice-Chancellor ; and the 
_ type had dropped out of use nearly a century and a half before it was revived by 
Daniel. In 1894 Mr. St. John Hornby got type cast from the Fell matrices for his 
_ Ashendene Press ; but not till 1896 did the Clarendon Press bring back the type into 
its own printing. At the present time the ‘“ Fell’ types and ornaments are giving 
their own pleasant flavour to Oxford-printed books. The last book printed by 
Dr. Daniel was Worcester College Prayers—in 1906; and the press was not used 
again till after Dr. Daniel’s death. It then passed to the Bodleian Library, where it 
now stands ; nor shall it be said that it was not worthy of such a resting-place. Its 
last work has been to print the sheets of this memorial volume. These were printed 
at the Bodleian from Fell types of the same small pica size which Daniel used for so 
_ many of his books. 


BOOK PRODUCTION AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


Bi no means the least interesting section of the Exhibition of Present Day 
Industrial Art which has just been held at South Kensington is that of the 
Printing and Allied Industries. The object of the exhibition, and of the British 
Institute of Industrial Art which got it together, is ‘‘ to secure that intimate co-opera- 
tion of the arts in industry which is essential to quality production.” It is pleasant 
to note the exhibits of certain firms who, in their work, deliberately seek a union which 
need never be broken. Messrs. Sanders, Phillips & Co., of the Baynard Press, exhibited 
beautiful examples of letter-headings, circulars, pamphlets and posters, all of them 
showing how purely commercial work may achieve excellence under the influence of 
such classes in lettering and design as are held at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts and elsewhere. It is odd that so many printers should be too indolent or too 
ignorant to take advantage of such training, offered at their very doors. Other notable 
examples of the way in which good work may help the manufacturer or seller of even 
the commonest things were seen in the boot, soap and other trade labels, boxes and 
‘show cards shown by other firms exhibiting. The examples of printed books ranged 
from the Ashendene Morte Darthur to small machine-set booklets and pamphlets. 
Mr. George W. Jones showed specimens of his Venezia and Humanistic types side 
by side with Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, printed from linotype slugs with a large 
** Bodoni ” face. It was pleasant to trace the hand or influence of Mr. Bruce Rogers 
in some of the books shown by the Cambridge University Press. The official catalogue 
failed to attribute many of the books shown either to their publishers or their printers : 
Mr. Pissarro’s Book of Jade, for instance, printed by him at the Eragny Press with his 
own coloured engravings, was not mentioned at all, although that delightful book 
was shown in one of the cases. At such exhibitions as this one always looks for 
_ specimens of writing and illumination done by Mr. Edward Johnston and his now 
numerous disciples. There was a passage from St. John, written in gold by Mr. Graily 
Hewitt ; and I cannot forbear mention of a carol written and illuminated by Miss E. V. 
Crapper, wherein the Holy Family is escorted by two most winsome angels, one of 
~~ whom is gaily laughing while the other is pensively sucking his finger. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A RAMBLE IN BARSETSHIRE 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—That Trollope varied the spelling of his characters’ names and that his chronology 
is confusing will not be denied ; but Father Knox’s attack on his geography is absolutely 


unwarranted. To refute in detail his misstatements would occupy more space than their 
plausibility deserves, but allow me to offer a few examples of his method which it would | 


be impertinent to call unscrupulous and over-kind to call mistaken : 

1. Father Knox asserts that in The Warden the Cathedral is placed at the west end of 
Barchester. Actually Trollope wrote “that the west end of Barchester is the Cathedral 
Close and that the aristocracy of Barchester are the bishop, dean,” etc. So, as the context 
shows, ‘‘ west end” is a synonym of “fashionable quarter” and has no topographical 
significance. ; ; ; , 

2. Father Knox: “ Framley is twenty-four miles as the crow flies from Chaldicotes ; 
Chaldicotes is ten miles from Barchester. How could even Professor Einstein persuade us 
that the third side of the triangle was only thirteen miles long ? ” Let us hope that Professor 


Einstein is more careful of his data than Father Knox appears to be. ‘‘ Twenty-four _ 


miles of Barsetshire roads,” not twenty-four miles as the crow flies, was Mrs. H. Smith’s 
statement. The distance, moreover, between Chaldicotes and Barchester is given as “ over 
a dozen miles ”’ (F.P., 5), and ten miles is only Sowerby’s loose estimate. 


3. Another discrepancy which Father Knox declares insoluble is this ;: While Plumstead _ 


Episcopi is said to be under ten miles from Barchester in the Last Chronicle and nine in 
Barchester Towers, it is only six in Chapter 12 of Doctor Thorne. Would it be believed by 


anyone who has not troubled to check the reference that Chapter 12 mentions some _ 


village called Plumstead, and that there is not the slightest evidence for identifying this 
with ‘“ Plumstead Episcopi,” although Father Knox on his very next page quotes the 
difference as a further example of Trollope’s forgetfulness. 

If we disregard Father Knox’s disingenuous suggestion that all country lanes were 
made straight by the Roman invasion—this is ultramontanism run mad—and that 
Barchester, being in the West of England, the main line ran there east-west, all other 
difficulties disappear. The G.W.R. main line was that going to Exeter (F.P., 10); the 
nearest large towns to Barchester were Exeter and Bristol ; and Weston-super-Mare was 
a handy seaside resort. Therefore the main line runs north-east—south-west, and the 
Framley-Hogglestock problem is solved. 

The objections presented to Courcy railway-station are more serious. It is, however, 
sufficient to suppose that Courcy was not on the G.W.R., which chiefly served Barset, 
but on the L. & S.W., or possibly the Somerset and Barset Joint Railway, which sixty 
years ago had not been extended to Barchester or Silverbridge. That is why the local mail 
went by road to Barchester instead of by rail to Waterloo-Paddington, and so back ; that 


is why Crosbie, coming from the north, preferred to dismount at Barchester ; that is why > 


the station was little used, as Trollope says, and why only Miss Dunstable, a stranger to 
the district, came by rail to the house-party at the Castle in Doctor Thorne. 

I need hardly point out that a woman of forty might easily have daughters of seventeen 
and eighteen ; that Lucy Robartes was said to be nearly nineteen, not sixteen, in Framley 
Parsonage (Ch. 10) ; that Caleb Oriel “ needed ” to sleep at Framley (L.C., 54) only as a 
man may “ need ”’ to dine out, though he has a kitchen and a cook at home ; etc. Enough 
has been written to show that the scruples and misgivings of Father Knox proceed from 
careless reading and superficial inquiry. Have the enemies of our faith in Barset no sharper 
weapons in their armoury, we are indeed at ease. Not thus is truth sought; not thus is faith 
put to confusion.—-Yours, etc., HOCae ARWOOD 
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THE PRINTING OF POETRY 


(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—All your readers are readers of poetry, and are therefore interested in the way 
Jit is printed. May I reply, therefore, to the letter from Mr. de Grey which appeared 
_ in the February Mercury? The point at issue between us is very simple: In printing 
poetry is it better to let each poem begin on a fresh page ? Or should the printer make up 
his pages to a uniform depth, filling up the blank space which otherwise must generally 
be left at the end of a poem by beginning the next poem on the same page? Mr. de Grey 
argues that it is better for the printer to divide the poems so as to fill up the blanks : 
“‘ Nothing is easier than to follow the rule ‘ Each poem ona fresh page,’ and to follow it 
[in the printing of the Riccardi Press Hardy] would have resulted in a great deal of white 

paper, instead of the solid, even distribution of letterpress, which is one of the ‘ traditions’ 
_ of Riccardi Press printing. If your critic will set himself the same task as we have essayed, 
we venture to think he will find himself following a very similar line of development.” 

Printing poetry happens to be my daily task ; but so far the line of development has led 
me quite the other way. Although I like a “ solid, even distribution of letterpress,” in order 
to get it we must not do violence to the verse. To break up poems and even stanzas in order 
to fill up a page is a wanton mutilation of poetic form in an attempt to get a typographical 
effect which, however good in prose, is neither possible nor desirable in printing a volume 
of varying verse forms. 

“ Nothing is easier than to follow the rule, ‘ Each poem a fresh page’ ”’ ; but the problem 
is more difficult than that, especially when a poem is partnered on the opposite page by 
one of a different length or a different metre. Each poem should be printed so that its 
structure may be clear at a glance. That cannot be if it is disjointed. Two poems on facing 
pages should be printed with as much thought for their form and margins as would be 
Sigg to the mounting of a pair of valuable prints which are to hang side by side on a wall.— 


Yours, etc., BERNARD H. NEWDIGATE 
Stratford-upon-Avon, February 12th. 


>») 


“ROCHESTER 
(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcuRyY) 


IR,—I have in preparation a study of the Life and Works of John Wilmot, Earl of 

Rochester, and should be grateful to any of your readers who would inform me of 
any authentic letters to or from the poet, or any manuscript poems in his autograph. A 
study of the letters printed in the Familiar Letters of Rochester, etc., convinces me that 
this author had a depth and subtlety of character unparalleled in his own period, and I 
shall do my best to restore to him some of the credit stolen from him by the ascription of 
unworthy poems. 

My interest in Rochester was aroused in the course of my searches for a study of Sir 
George Etherege, his friend, which is now in an advanced state of completion. Although it 
is much to demand, I should be glad to know of any autograph letters to or from Etherege 
that are not in the usual collections.—Yours, etc., J. Isaacs 

University College of Wales, Bangor, February 11th. 


[We notice elsewhere that Mr. Montague Summers is preparing an edition of Rochester’s 
poems ; we commend both proposals to persons interested.—EpiToR.| 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


MOLIERE AND ANATOLE FRANCE 


T is possible to deplore the explosion of national feeling which took place among 


all peoples at the end of the Great War. But, as the Provengal proverb says, “‘ the © 


: 


devil carries his stone to God ” ; and this nationalist feeling has, even in the : 
sphere of the intellect, certain happy results. The victory of France and the | 


defeat of Germany have reacted in an analogous fashion on the thought of the two 


peoples, who have thus been led to reflect on themselves, to see more clearly into their — 


national genius and to seek there the causes of victory and defeat. 


Reflections on the French genius, although they are not always free from an element _ 


of rather naive apologetic, have on the whole added to our knowledge of ourselves. 
The disillusions which have followed victory have had a positive result, mutatis 


mutandis, analogous to that which in Germany has been produced by the greater 
disillusions following defeat. A man learns to know himself both by his successes _ 


and by his failures. It is the same with a people. 

The attention and favour with which to-day in France reflections on the nature 
and the tendencies of the French genius are received have an effect on the writers 
whose function it is to define this genius in the clearest and least disputable manner. 
Well, within a month we have celebrated the tercentenary of Moliére and we have seen 
the Nobel Prize awarded to Anatole France. Both these writers have this in common, 
that their natures and their qualities are purely French. There were probably in the 
seventeenth century greater writers than Moliére (the tragic genius of Corneille and 


of Racine are superior to a comic genius, however great it may be), but there was none — 


more radically, more strictly French. In the same way Anatole France is not the 
greatest writer of a century which has seen Lamartine, Hugo, Balzac, and Flaubert, 
any more than Aristophanes was the greatest writer of Athens. But Plato, when 
Dionysius of Syracuse asked him for a book which expressed the pure genius of 
Athens, sent him the comedies of Aristophanes. A Frenchman, if the same demand 
were made of him, would undoubtedly send the works of Anatole France. 


Let us add that Moliére and Anatole France are both pure Parisians, like Boileau, 


Voltaire, Beaumarchais and Musset. It would not be exactly true to say that the 
Parisian writers are more French than the others. But they have certain character- 
istics in common which distinguish them—good sense, vivacity, a love for well 
composed and well rounded books, a caustic style, a lucid purity of speech. In the 


Parisian writers we never see any powerful thing building itself up, but rather some > 


perfect thing which has been formulated, defined and accomplished. They represent, 
above all others in our literature, the classic qualities. They have originated neither 
our poetry nor our eloquence, but they have brought these things to perfection. 


The centre of the celebrations which have been held for the tercentenary of 
Moliére has been naturally the Comédie Francaise. This theatre bears, with a good 
title, the name of “ The House of Moliére,” although it was not founded until after 
the death of the poet, by the union of his company, then under the direction of his 
widow, and the company of the Hotel de Bourgogne, for during two and a half centuries 
hardly a year has passed in which the pieces most often performed on this stage have 
not been those of Moli¢re. And, thanks to this continuity, it is from Moliére himself 


{ 
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that are derived most of the dramatic traditions and the stage devices used for the 


representation of his plays. During the months of December and January almost all 
Moliére’s works have been produced with the greatest care and with new settings. 


The theatre of the Vieux-Colombier, which in the interpretation of classic works is 
_ to-day the rival of the Comédie Francaise, has given a very beautiful and original 


performance of the Misanihrape. Some months ago an amateur company, the “ Petite 
Scene,” made a great success with its production of the Princesse d’Elide, a comedy 
by Moliére which is in itself insignificant enough, a court-piece for the pleasures 


of Versailles, but which was for the “ Petite Scéne ” an excellent opportunity of 
giving us one of the fétes calantes of the good years of the young Louis XIV. Itis a 


pity that the Comédie Frangaise should have abandoned its project of producing 
Don Garcie de Navarre, ou le Prince Faloux, which has hardly ever been played since 
the time of Moliére. It is the only one of his pieces which is not a comedy, and although 
on the whole he was hardly a success in the tragic vein, Don Garcie contains, along 
with scenes of the first rank, an extremely interesting character, that of the jealous 
prince, which ought to tempt an actor. I am astonished that Mounet-Sully was not 
attracted by it ; he would certainly have made an original creation out of it. And I 
firmly believe that Don Garcie alone makes us acquainted with certain aspects, and 
above all, with certain limits, of the genius of Moliére. In default of the Comédie 
Frangaise, I should very much have liked to see Jacques Copeau stage this piece in 
his theatre. 

If the centenary of Moliére interests all those who read, it ought to interest, above 
all and in the first place, the world of the theatre. There have been in the theatre 
greater poets than this : Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, but I believe that there has 
never been any poet so purely, so absolutely a man of the theatre. No one has more 
completely identified his universe with the boards of the stage, the painted canvas 
and the footlights behind which he played every evening for over thirty years. No one 
has known better than he how to distinguish the interior movement which makes 
the unity of a play. In him the complete concordance of life and of dramatic technique 
is realised. Naty 

I cannot speak as to English actors. But I know very well that nothing is more diffi- 
cult for French actors than the playing of Shakespeare. ‘They move in an unknown 
world, where everything is open to their own interpretation, where they must invent 
their own manner of playing. The performances of Othello and Macbeth at the 
Comédie Frangaise have always been lamentable. Since the death of Mounet-Sully 
it has been impossible, for want of actors, to revive Hamlet. It was, besides, rather the 
performance of Mounet-Sully than the play of Hamlet which attracted the public. 
The only play of Shakespeare which has been able to remain in the repertory of the 
French theatre, always welcomed with equal favour, and perfectly interpreted, is 
As You Like It at the Vieux-Colombier. - 

On the other hand, nothing is easier for French actors than the work of Moliere. 


Tt is so much “ of the theatre ”’ that it plays itself while one is reading it by reason 


of the intonations and movements which, even on the printed page, are given by the 
verse. What we call Moliére is not a book, it is the very boards of the stage which 
arise out of the pages of the book. If it is the mark of the Parisian writers to be, above 
all, perfect craftsmen, none is more Parisian than Molicre, for whom poetry and art 
have no distinction from the perfection of the dramatic metier and technique. 


* * * * * * 


We find in Anatole France analogous technical qualities. La Bruyeére has said that 
it is as much a craft to make a book as to make a watch. The craftsmanship, which 
one feels so strongly in Flaubert, is hardly felt at all in Anatole France precisely because 
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there it is carried to perfection. Each of his pages, each of his books, appears beautiful 
with the easiest and most natural negligence. But we know that under this naturalness 
and this ease lie concealed as much work and patience as under the.divine fluidity 
of Racine. ; 

France is a man of books and of the craftsmanship of books, as Moliére is a man of 
the theatre and of the theatrical craft. It is not astonishing that he should have made 
his first appearance in the Parnasse, a sort of literary workshop, whence came the 
perfect poetical technique of Leconte de Lisle and Hérédia. But while Moliére, the 
son of a draper, had to create for himself breathable air and proper nourishment for 
his dramatic vocation, Anatole France had only to issue from his infancy and from 
his father’s house to live in books, for books and on books. The son of a bookseller 
of the Quai Malaquais, he always dwelt in a bookish world, a world as typical and as 
absolute as the theatrical world of Moliére. France would willingly agree with the 
saying of Mallarmé that nothing exists save to result in a book—in books. 

As the light of a room with stained glass windows only enters coloured red and 
blue, it seems that life only comes into the work of Anatole France coloured by 
books. As water is filtered by a layer of sand, life is filtered, in the beautiful clear 
diamond of his prose, through the whole of a library. 

The Paris which has produced him, the Paris of Anatole France, holds in modern 
culture the place of Alexandria in the Hellenic world. It is not astonishing that the 
author of Thais should have felt, in an Alexandrian story, almost as though he had 
returned home. It is a cosmopolitan city built round a library. But while Alexandria 
is a new city, the Paris of Anatole France is an old city, deep rooted and long ripened 
like Athens. It is to a compendium of tradition, of the past of France, of that old 
Greco-Latin and classic culture, whence Europe has its patent of nobility, that this 
year the Nobel Prize has been awarded. This crowning of Anatole France’s literary 
career, like the crowning of Moliére on his centenary, gives us the occasion to meditate 
on the value of the past, on the treasures of culture, on the literary continuity of 
France. And we may in addition smile at the superior irony which puts into the hands 
of the very Anatole France who has become a Bolshevist a stick of wet dynamite 
which cannot blow up anything at all. 


ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, February 1922 


WRITER has spoken recently in the Times Literary Supplement of the 

“one great advantage ” which the Irish novelist has over the English, “ in 

the misfortunes, hopes and struggles of his country.” “ In Ireland,” he 

says, “there is a national situation in which everyone is interested and 

a which of itself offers a theme to the novelist. . . . History is being made before men’s 
_ eyes, and history which involves all the passions of individuals. . . . Ireland itself, 
_ unlike England, is living dramatically, has a common desire and a common enemy.” 

It is interesting to have an Englishman state this point of view ; but is it the correct 
one ? The reflection is rather obvious that in England, too, not so long ago, there was 
a national situation in which everyone was interested, ‘‘ a common desire, a common 
enemy.” But it is not generally believed that the war gave English novelists any great 
advantage over the novelists of neutral countries ; most of the English novels about 
it will be readily forgotten. They tended—and the writer in the Times perceives that 
Irishmen who write stories ‘‘ about Sinn Fein ”’ have a like danger to guard against— 
to approximate to ephemeral journalism, to pamphleteering. 

With Mr. George Moore, Mr. James Stephens and Mr. Joyce, modern Ireland 
has achieved distinction in prose narrative as she has achieved distinction in poetry 
with Mr. Yeats and /, in drama with Synge, in the essay with ‘“‘ John Eglinton.” 
But none of these writers has a thesis ; and all of them are pre-war. Our novelists 
of later origin, who take the “national situation’ for their theme, are, curiously 
enough, rather more English, if not in their thought, at least in their manner and form, 
which remind one of the later romances of Mr. H. G. Wells. Many of them are 
capable craftsmen, and, as a result, the public which wants novels about Ireland can 
count each publishing season on finding something readable. The representation is 
usually “‘ pro-Irish,” in the sense that the Ireland of the prophecies of Gaelic Sinn 
Fein is the real heroine of the piece ; but Mr. St. John Ervine, who was first in the 
field, delineated in Changing Winds the character of a young Ulsterman who, after 
_ experiencing Gaelic influences and being a witness of the Easter Week rising, joins 
_the British Army and goes to fight the Germans. Both sides were stated in this book ; 


_ it was a genuine novel of argument. The successes of Mr. Ervine give us, however, 
not an impartial statement of the various opinions and emotions current in Ireland, 


but studies in redemption. The formula is like that of a religious novel : a young man, 
brought up in indifferent and profane surroundings, “‘ believes ” and saves his soul 
=~ by sacrifice to an ideal. 
Mr. Darrell Figgis, a writer of uneven talent, but versatile—poetry and imaginative 
fiction, Gaelic (not merely Irish) economics, history, political propaganda have all 
come from his confident pen—employs the formula, with variations, in his latest 
novel, The House of Success. The author, we are informed on the cover of the book, 
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“without moving outside the circle of one family conveys the history of Ireland 
from Sinn Fein to Parnell.” The principal persons of the story are father and son ; 
the father, born in a poor cottage of Connaught, lifts himself from the wretched 
underworld of Dublin, only to be broken in the end by the conduct of his favourite 
son, who is in with all that may be going in the way of “idealism ” : strikes, civil 
commotion, the rising of Easter Week. The story is ably told ; but is its theme, after 
all, rather superficial in essence, being a study only of the external reactions of public 
events upon certain political and social types ? I am not sure. Young Diarmuid Hare 
is eloquent and romantic ; he calls Ireland Kathleen-ny-Houlihan, and is ready to 
suffer for his faith ; but for all that his inner life lies scrupulously hidden from our 
gaze. The portrait of the father is an interesting conception ; that of a man who had 
dreams, but rejected them—on intellectual, not on selfish, grounds. By nature an 
“idealist ” also, he reached through early suffering the conviction that the world 
does not lend itself to reform. His vitality cloaks a considered pessimism ; and the 
disguise finally falls from him when his son seeks to translate disinterested passion 
and belief into action. There is a suggestion in certain pages of the book that the 
elder Hare symbolises the old Ireland as personified by Parnell ; I don’t think he 


does so in the least bit, though that is neither here nor there so far as the merits of — 


the story are concerned. What is to the point is the question, whether a man’s heart 
is likely to break on account of a purely intellectual difference with his son. For, be it 
noted, the difference is an intellectual, not an emotional, one. Jeremiah Hare feels no 
shame at Diarmuid’s consorting with transport workers, and other of the “ King’s 
enemies,” as the average self-made man, in Dublin or elsewhere, might easily do. 
Hare is, however, a living figure in many respects ; and, although Mr. Figgis probably 
intended to keep the balance even, our sympathies go out to him rather than to the 
preternatural!ly serious Diarmuid. 


The death of Mr. J. B. Yeats in New York last February will set many Dubliners 
thinking with some sympathy of days in Ireland before our young Diarmuids had 
taken the country in hand. Mr, Yeats was eighty-four ; he spent the last thirteen years 
of his life in America (where he went in 1908, proposing a short visit) ; and it was in 
New York that he proved his charming literary gift with his Essays, Irish and American 
and the “ Letters ”’ (to his son, the poet, and others) which were edited by Mr. Pound 
and Mr. Lennox Robinson. In Dublin he had been known as a distinguished painter 
and a brilliant talker. He had in their most winning form all the qualities of character 
that are popularly attributed to the artist. Though the work of his sons brought him 
into close association with modern Irish movements, I do not think he would have 
been quite happy in the Ireland we now know. He was pugnaciously patriotic in 
English company ; but his notion of Ireland—and he wrote discerningly of national 
characters in his “ Letters ’—was not quite that of the modern young Irishman. 
His great friend in Irish public life had been the eloquent and fascinating Isaac Butt 
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biography, by the way, has never been written ; his portrait by Mr. Yeats is 
Dublin Modern Gallery). I imagine that Mr. Yeats, out of pure championship 
nan nature, would have quarrelled with the dogmatic Messianism current in 
nd since Pearse and Connolly ; a philosophy that relegates to the outer darkness 
tish history such great but disconcerting figures as O’Connell, Grattan, Butt. 
-. Yeats’ comments on literature revealed a similar temperamental bias ; and his 
distaste for all that savoured of the didactic or prophetic grew on him with years. 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


PERFORMANCE 


AUGHAN WILLIAMS’S Pastoral Symphony differs from its two 

predecessors, and from every other symphony, chiefly as being cast 

throughout in one mood. Three of the four movements are moderato and 

the slow movement is andantino ; the Scherzo alone has livelier moments, 
but they are shortlived. It looks on paper as if relief from monotony had been sought in 
the “ scansion ” of the themes, which is extremely various ; but the effect of this when 
we hear it is only to abolish any salient rhythm. Moreover there are few pronounced 
climaxes, and there is the opposite of a climax at the end of each movement. The 
composer has deliberately denied himself, therefore, all the ordinary aids to structure, 
and relies entirely upon what we are fain to call the “ poetry ” of the music—the setting 
of his subject-matter in imaginative surroundings, and forcing it to give up more 
and more of its meaning at each of its many recurrences. That is, perhaps, why he 
chooses themes which are diatonic, or not even that. He will have nothing but the 
barest statement, no adornments and no compromise. The statements are often 
quite bald. The least intangible is the theme of the Scherzo, and that is merely the 
last three bass notes of any piece of music from the sixteenth century onwards. The 
themes, that last refuge of the analytical critic, are here only those roots and vertebra 
which Nature buries out of sight. Nature has no climaxes, no patterned rhythms, 
no pathetic moments ; man adds all these when he looks at her. And this music is 
to hold the mirror up to Nature. The country, the country of England, “a country 
of deep pasture and quiet downs and earthy fields, where the furrows run straight from 
hedge to hedge.”” How this is to be got into tones we do not know ; the tones are such 
that they allow us to think it, and, thinking it, we understand the tones better. The 
sounds of the countryside are beautiful, not in themselves, but as enriched by associa- 
tion and poeticised by inference ; the proof is that spring astonishes us each year 
more, not less. Music, if it is to use association, must not be afraid to repeat, and if 


its inferences are to be striking, the clashes must be bold. Both must be meant, and — 


strongly meant, and the good composer means them. And as there are composers 
to whom a primrose is a yellow primrose—and, if nothing more, yet perfect at that— 
such as Mozart, so there are others to whom, as to Beethoven, it can give thoughts too 
deep for tears. Vaughan Williams is one of those to whom tones give not ecstasy but 
‘* thoughts ”—not the arguments of the thinker but the long thoughts of the child. 
His music does not answer questions ; it asks them. It takes the questioner aside, 
and says to him : “‘ This is what you meant to ask, isn’t it ? It’s just what I want to 
know myself.” And, in doing that, it gives all the answer the question will bear. 

No painter has left clearer brushmarks than this composer ; every phrase cries 
aloud, for good or ill, who made it. Like one of them in particular, he stands back 
and paints with a long brush from the place from which he intends his picture 
to be looked at ; like him, too, he has had his Herrera and his Pacheco for teachers, 
and yet has remained self-taught ; like him, again, he has learnt his art among the 
common things of life, and sees the uncommon things not as idealisations of those 
but as superstructure on a truly laid foundation. It is the difficult way both for 
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composer and for listener, this of avoiding obvious beauty in order to get unexpected 
strength. It is easy to start from some vantage point inaccessible to most, and make 
short and daring excursions where few can follow. It is hard to start from the home- 
_ steads in the valley and reach the heights by sheer ice-craft and weather-wisdom. 
_ The great music of the world has always done this ; and when we lose interest in the 
classics, as by constant repetition we must, it is partly also because we do not know 
_ altogether where they started or what their problems exactly were ; and if we did, 
___we should not call them classics. To which remark the reader may append his own 
corollary. 

Yet if the symphony is difficult to give oneself any account of, it is easy to feel 
sure about. For the first time, if we may say so, we have no qualms about the mastery 
of technical difficulties, no suspicion that the weight of the subject-matter exceeds 
the power to express it, no consciousness of a machinery between us and the music. 
Whether it is the lapse of time since the ‘“‘ London” or what has happened in that 
time, there is a difference both in the touch and the vision. The “ Pastogal ” begins 
another “ manner ” ; and when we reflect that Vaughan Williams is still in the prime 
of life our gratitude for this is tempered only by hopes of what may yet be. 


) 


NOTE 


' OC) * should perhaps apologise for returning to the Duplex-coupler pianoforte, 
but we have had since the January number two opportunities of hearing it 
played, by Dr. Tovey and Mr. Pirani. ‘The new piano may be revolutionary, that is 
as people take it. Music, like language, is so much more a matter of suggestion than 
of statement that anything is possible. We speak, perhaps rightly, of the “‘ colour ”’ 
of the piano, meaning that a certain passage has a “ flute’ or a “‘ horn ”’ quality, or 
what not ; but wrongly if we think that that quality proceeds from some difference 
in the way a finger strikes a particular note. It proceeds from “‘ touch ” ; and touch 
is the sense of before and after plus the ability to give effect to it. It is open to Pachmann 
and to a tiro to go to the piano and play C, and if they have decided beforehand 
whether it is to be loud or soft, chopped or held, and which, if any, pedal to use, it 
will sound exactly the same from either. But if the C is to be followed by an E flat 
there will be an infinitesimal difference—still more if these are followed by an A flat 
or by the whole of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor. It is obvious that the same is true, 
retrospectively, of the final G of that Ballade ; much more then of the intermediate 
moments which have both aspects. This ‘‘ sense of before and after ’’ creates associa- 
tion and suggestion. There are two sides of the same thing, and neither of them 
is possible on a new instrument. A pianist depends much more than he knows on the 
fact that his listeners have often heard the piano before. If he took his piano to . 
Kamschatka he would meet with open-mouthed astonishment but no understanding. 


(4 
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we are going to have to work very hard and get music out of it in the sweat of our 
_» brow. That is what makes it worth while-—what makes it, in fact, a ‘‘ musical ”’ instru- 
ment. Let us look at its points a little nearer. 

Octaves. By a dispensation of the pianoforte-makers the bass of the piano is con- 
~ siderably louder than the treble. By a dispensation of Nature the thumb is on the 
inside of both hands and can strike a firmer blow than the little finger. Octaves in the 
_ tight hand are therefore different from octaves in the left. In the right, the lower 

note of the octave tends, if you let it alone, to be louder than the upper. The scientific 


_ _ It is no sort of “ crab,” therefore, on the Duplex-coupler that in these early days 
- “it hardly appears to anyone who hears it as either a revelation or a revolution. It is 
_ for those who will play it to make it either or both ; and the very healthy moral of 
- this is that it all comes back to ‘“‘ the man behind the gun.” We are not going to sit 
- still and have it all done for us, as on the whole the player-piano does for the majority ; 
7 
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people tell us that the upper note of the octave, considered as the “ first harmonic,” 
probably has half the volume of the lower. So that the octave, struck ‘‘ by the light 
of Nature,” goes, in the right hand, some way towards being what Nature demands. 
I heard M. de Greef once accentuate this natural tendency (the opposite of King” 
Rehoboam’s) and it gave quite a new and delightful sound. So much for the right 
hand. In the left, the upper note is struck more firmly than the lower ; and this again, 

though not in accordance with Nature, helps the pianoforte-makers, who, having 

made the lower note heavier and obscurer, now have it lightened and defined by the 

player. So altogether there is something rather providential about hand-struck octaves. 
But the coupler obliterates this distinction. It makes the two notes of the octave, 
wherever it is struck, of equal volume; and, with this difference from the hand- 
struck octave, a certain mechanical element enters in, and the coupled octave will 
therefore take its place as an additional resource, not as a substitute for the 
hand-struck. 

With the two keyboards the exhibitors were chiefly concerned to show us how 
passages of technical difficulty could be simplified, and on the whole the simplifications _ 
of Chopin’s left and Liszt’s right (to put it shortly) did not impress one ; they sound, 
at present, tame and without “‘ intention.”’ But one wonders whether the future of the 
invention does not lie rather with the expressive playing of ordinary things than with 
the economical playing of extraordinary. It is with the two keyboards that the question 
of “ touch ” becomes important. If the player really uses both (and of course he need 
not—but then why have them ?) he will have to grow the organ as well as the piano” 
mind. These two minds will take time to settle down in one body, and the resulting 
work of art may at first lack unity ; but the upshot of it may well be that fireworks 
will be at a discount and the reflective player will come to the front. But both aspects 
of touch will be altered : the ‘“‘ sense of before and after ”’ will have to decide on a | 
point of departure, a normal tone quality, what resources to keep in reserve, and so | 
on, and “the ability to give expression to it”’ will be confronted with two levels, | 
various angles and a new fingering. a | 

The cembalo stop is not at present, though it may after further experiment become, 
a musical pleasure. It does offer the advantage of packing harpsichord and piano | 
into one case and so economising space and possibly money. 
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THE FINE ARTS 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


T is presumed that the National Gallery approaches its final re-arrangement, 

and, on the whole, Sir C. J. Holmes is very much to be congratulated. But there 

is one defect which seems to me to call for attention. Up till quite recently 

the Italian pictures—or, rather, those on exhibition—were hung fairly pro- 

miscuously with more regard to considerations of prominence and decoration than of 

___ historical sequence and of schools. This had, at any rate, the one great advantage 

_ that the finest pictures were admirably hung from the point of view of the general 

hon-connoisseur public. For they attracted immediate attention. The large room, 

No. I, for instance, made a magnificent display, including, as it did, pictures by the 

Florentine Uccello and Michel Angelo, the Umbrian Piero della Francesca, the 

Roman Raphael. And this was perfectly right, for, being one of the best rooms 

in the Gallery and the first which one naturally enters, it ought to be rich in master- 
pieces. 

Under the present re-arrangement, which is quite correctly based on historical 
connections, the room is almost a total sacrifice to connoisseurship, and the best of 
the collection of Italian pictures are banished to the smaller side rooms. Even this 
might be acquiesced in as unavoidable, if it were not for room No. III, which contains 
the Umbrian pictures. Room No. III is little more than a passage-way ; on the other 
hand, the Umbrian pictures are all rather large in size. So the two lovely della 

 Francescas, The Nativity and The Baptism ; the delightful Pinturicchio, The Return 
of Ulysses; the very interesting Signorellis are packed together in a way which 
reminds one of the Louvre, and the first and main feeling which one has about the 
pictures is that they are much too fat. Meanwhile a number of small minor Sienese 
and Tuscan pictures shiver decoratively in the vast amplitude of Room No. I. This 
savours very much of pedantry. 


A NEW SERIES OF PAINTINGS BY MARK GERTLER. 
PAINTINGS BY ETHEL SANDS. The Goupil Gallery 


R. GERTLER has arrived at a position of stability and is sure of his direction. 

. Mr no longer betrays a tendency to obscurity and eccentricity, but he has 
attained a mature and fine lucidity. He undoubtedly has something solid to say of 
his own, and his pictures maintain their individuality with a steady and growing 
__ power, while the vast majority of contemporary work shines only with a momentary 
lustre, although it may attract more immediate notice. Mr. Gertler may have to wait 
_* for recognition : though there does not seem to be the slightest reason why his really 
magnificent still-life studies should not win early popularity. The manner in which 
he sustains his level of emotion is masterly and very unusual in English art. It betokens 

* an extremely sensitive artistic conscience and an alert and refined critical capacity, 
exactly those qualities which are lacking in our contemporary famous artists, John 
and Orpen. The younger artist here is the better and more scrupulous workman. 
Mr. Gertler has already established himself as a still-life painter, but he is now 
developing an even power of delineation in portraiture. Formerly one would have 
hesitated to recommend him to anyone who wanted his or her portrait painted for, 
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so to speak, worldly reasons. But now, having seen the heads of Mr. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Sydney Waterlow, and the larger study of “ Mr. S. K.,” I should have little 
hesitation. he MacEvoy fashion lady can of course be left to the older generation, 
fugitive from realism except in “ business,” but if you want a portrait head of a 
Venetian type, rich, luminous, splendidly straightforward and glowing with all the 
“ ssthetic”’ qualities of colour, form and light (if you like to abstract them), here 
they are in Gertler’s portraits. And they are here not because he is going for them 
in abstraction, but because he sees that “ realistic ” world—from which the nineteenth 
century fled—as something fascinating and rich with imaginative interest. How 
sympathetically and vividly he has drawn that buxom Scotch girl! By many the 
picture will doubtless be denounced as ugly : and that not because they are unable 
to perceive its esthetic qualities as apart from its subject, but precisely because they 
cannot enter into the artist’s imaginative sympathy for the subject. - 

Miss Sands shows signs of three different influences. The greatest is that of 
Walter Sickert, with his somewhat drab interiors ; then Miss Sands moved more | 
towards the brighter impressionists who were studying light synthesis, and now she 
seems to be influenced by Matisse or his school, The staccato brush-work has given 
way to flatter, broader treatment and the colour is cruder. Miss Sands possesses a 
definite feeling for the fresh charm of elegant interiors ; but her sensibility is still 
rather too vague and generalised and she would do better to endeavour to deepen 
and clarify it intrinsically than to extend its scope by submitting to the external 
inspiration of Matisse. 


PORTRAITS, DRAWINGS, AND DRY-POINTS BY 
WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. The Cotswold Gallery 


Mt: WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN has shown a further series of pencil portrait | 
heads at the Cotswold Gallery, a charming little gallery which Mrs. Finberg | 
has recently opened in Frith Street, Soho. Mr. Rothenstein is gradually and, it would | 
appear, deliberately making a collection of drawings of all the distinguished men of _ 
his time. The drawings are sufficiently good general likenesses to be of future | 
historical value, and they also give an interpretation of character beyond the limited | 
range of a photograph which, in my opinion, both increases their historical interest | 
and entitles them to a serious claim to artistic value. Their outlook is reserved, | 
scholarly and sympathetic. In spite of these merits they have very definite imper- ) 
fections which preclude them from taking a place beside the portrait-drawings of 
Holbein with which they inevitably challenge comparison. Mr. Rothenstein does not 
bestow on his models the same careful individual scrutiny as Holbein : he is much | 
more hasty, and brings into play invariably a number of selected pictorial adjectives. | 
The result is a een of ,precen sets geniality and quizzicality which does not 
convince us as being altogether real and inward. His most i 

those of Mr. W. De la ae and Mr. Bertrand Russell. aucoeStt aaae 


WORKS BY THE LATE R. B. MARTINEAU. Brook 
Street Art Gallery 


HIS small exhibition of R. B. Martineau’s work, who was a pupil a . 
TS the Pre-Raphaelite, Holman Hunt, was interesting, but : little ‘octal | 
gave proof of a not inconsiderable talent, which, possibly doomed in any case to take 
some mistaken road, consumed itself in illustrating scenes lying right outside its | 
imaginative range. Story-telling in pictorial art is not by itself invariably a vice: but 
Martineau, like his pre-Raphaelite master, Holman Hunt, told his stories badly and 
sentimentally. The Last Day in the Old Home, at the Tate Gallery, would be equally 
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_ troubling in literature as in line or colour. But there are redeeming features. The 
head of the unfinished picture with the absurd title The Poor Actress’s Xmas Dinner 
_ shows the quality which, in fact, attracted Martineau “ zsthetically.” It is a love of 
grace in every slightest detail, a sense of the richness and sane beauty which can be 


found in every smallest incident and gesture. It has no essential connection with the 
dramatic subject or story. 


PeperCA TIONS 


FROM HOLBEIN TO WHISTLER. By Atrrep Mansrietp Brooks. Yale 
University Press and Humphrey Milford, London. 32s. 6d. 


R. BROOKS has a healthy admiration for Ruskin, and he shows Ruskin’s 

excessive admiration for Turner. Mr. Brooks, in fact, is immersed in Ruskin’s 
point of view to an extent which would be impossible for a contemporary English 
critic who was not altogether antiquated. But Mr. Brooks is an American critic and 
does not appear to be antiquated. He simply lives in an atmosphere that has not been 
subjected to the violent zesthetic storms which have passed over Europe since the 
days when Ruskin dictated British taste. There has been a negative improvement 
on our side. Nevertheless, we have emerged severely shaken, whereas Mr. Brooks has 
been able to conserve a breadth of outlook and a sense of the solemnity of his subject 
which is lacking in most contemporary European criticism. But he is also inclined to 
pompousness and wordiness, faults from which Ruskin was himself not entirely free. 
He has a bold and sound grasp of principle and goes some way towards overcoming 
the modern antinomy between nature or representative fact and design or decoration. 
He gives due weight both to the esthetic and the technical aspects and describes 
interestingly the technical developments of each medium, engraving, etching, and 
mezzotint. His historical survey contains a good deal of sound criticism and appre- 
ciation ; but, in my opinion, it is overloaded with Turner among the moderns, and 
it makes a mistake in omitting altogether the French school of engraving. It has only 
a passing reference to Meryon and Whistler and no reproductions of their work, 
while there are shown reproductions of Turner’s work. Only three of the Turners 
reproduced are free from the artist’s stereotyping factory-produced “ luminous ” 
splendour, and surely the engraving by Willmore of Turner’s Farne Island, which is 
reproduced as a frontispiece, is a poor rendering of a very uninspired picture ! 
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POETRY 


POEMS : 1916-1920. By JoHN MippLETON Murry. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
SEEDS OF TIME. By Joun Drinkwater. Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

BONNIE JOANN AND OTHER POEMS. By Vioter Jacos. John Murray. 
38. bd. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE : 1920-1921. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


’ EPIPSYCHIDION. By P. B. Suettey. Centenary Edition. Selwyn & Blount. — 


6s. and 7s. 6d. 
THE POEMS OF EDWARD DE VERE (Seventeenth Earl of Oxford). Cecil 


Palmer. 7s. 


jie Mr. Middleton Murry’s Lines Written on An August Morning appear these 


lines : Desire and love burn low within my heart, 


Dulled by mute anguish for some exultation 

That should uplift me, strongly whirled apart 

From life and fear of life, in a fierce wind of love, 

To the high peak of consummation, 

Whence looking down I might unerring mark 

The multitudinous, scattered flames of aspiration 

Leaping from out the dark 

Toward the knowledge and the steady joy 

Of him who stands above 

The desert world that bruises the disconsolate feet of love. 


These lines might well have been put upon the title-page, the book being the product 
of aconflict between two moods and two philosophies. On one page you get 


stanzas like : : é 
ree O obvious eternity ! 


O futile, faintly aged moon ! 
What satisfaction can it be 
To make me show my hand so soon? 


preluded with references (obscure, as is usual in modern poems of this temper) te 
the amours of a girl with a horse-marine. And on the next you come on Train Journey : 


For what cause ? To what end ? 

Into what nameless disaster speeding 

Through a twilit cavern of space unheeding, 

Through vapours of tears, with a numb heart bleeding, 
Torn from what friend ? 


Cause there is none, nor friend ; 

Nor was that joy from which I parted, 

But only what is no longer, yet departed ° 
Its voice rings golden to me broken-hearted 
Saying, there is no end. 


The first poem is the fatigued product of a man in a blind alley of what they used 
to call fin-de-siécle, and it merely mildly irritates the reader; in the second, 
spontaneously and truthfully written, the feeling is at once more genuine and more 
communicable. Mr. Murry seems to be gradually freeing himself from the 
conventional archaisms that one time overloaded his verse, and to be discovering 
himself, His next book will probably be far better than this. 
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_ Mr. Drinkwater’s Seeds of Time is, in my opinion, much the best of his books of 
_ verse. There is still, in places, too much of a tendency to write, even when the inspira- 


pe Bee y pune in easy echoes of all the lofty poetry that ever was written. If I saw 
ines like : 


et 


To baulk the invulnerable will 
Of high extinguishable stars 


RS a oe 


_ (which I have made up, and which mean nothing) I should at once put them down as 
_ Mr. Drinkwater’s. Rhyme betrays him into awkward phraseology, and he often 
resorts to abstract circumlocutions such as : 


Had we our bodies to provide 
| With rule for an eternal date 
Well should our intellectual pride 
Upon the years for witness wait, 
Holding our adversary’s will 
But heresy for time to kill. 


‘This simply means that if we lived for ever we could be comfortable in the knowledge 

that truth would prevail. There is a similar touch of artificiality and rhetoric about many 

_of Mr. Drinkwater’s titles, such as Decision, Surety, Votive, Spectral, Vocation, To 

Waste Not, Covenant and Persuasion..One would be well enough ; a crowd is irritating ; 

he should be natural both in his writing, which too often smacks of his reading, and 

in his manner of presentation, which has an air of the platform announcement. But 

_ these faults are less noticeable now than before ; neither rhetoric nor the fatal fluency 

_ of the well-read man gets in the way of certain of the sonnets in Persuasion (notably 

two, five and nine), of Union, or Malediction or In the Valley. These come straight 
from the heart and the traces of verbiage in them do not bother one. 

Mrs. Jacob is writing better Scots dialect verse than anybody living : a statement 
made with all due reserve by one who doesn’t understand half the words she uses, 
and who wishes she would write as she talks and let the Scots pronounce it their own 
way. Her new book contains nothing as good as Tam 7’ the Kirk, but The Daft Bird 
and several others are not far short of it. ‘The spelling and the vocabulary will always 
be a bar between her and the larger public ; but a man who takes the trouble to get 
through them will find it worth his while. 

The second volume of Public School Verse is distinctly better than the first— 
presumably there were more manuscripts to choose from. It is small ; this is right, 
as it is not desirable to lead young writers to suppose that the job can be done with 
ease. Every poem included is up to the average level of newspaper verse ; some are 
well above it and will lead one to watch their authors’ careers. ‘The most interesting 
contributions of all are those of P. C. Quennell (Berkhampsted), especially A Man 

— to a Sunflower. Other conspicuous poems are those of Ross Nichols (Bloxham), 

--B. G. Aston (Monmouth), A. L. Rowse (St. Austell’s), A. W. Ruck (St. Paul’s), and 
H. E. A. Platt (Wellington). The precociousness in places seems alarming, until I 
remember that I myself, at seventeen, was translating Baudelaire. 

Mr. Looney’s edition of Lord Oxford’s poems is meant to help disseminate 

~ Mr. Looney’s view that Lord Oxford wrote the works of Shakespeare. In his preface 

.. Mr. Looney carries on the work of identification. He thinks it not unreasonable to 

"suppose that Oxford wrote the songs in Lyly’s plays. 'That may be, but I do not think 

that many people reading his acknowledged poems will think he wrote even the songs 

in Shakespeare’s plays. [ speak as one who would not mind in the least if it were 

demonstrated that ‘‘ somebody else wrote Shakespeare,” and who is far more attracted 
by the picture of Oxford than he is by the Droeshout portrait or the Stratford bust. 
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SEARCH. By M. R. Larminiz. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF HARRIETT FREAN. By May SINCLAIR. 
Collins. 6s. 

CROSSING PICCADILLY CIRCUS. By Warp Murr. Heinemann. 7s. 

THE GREY ROOM. By Eben Puutpotts. Hurst & Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


[ SHOULD find it hard to say what it was in the first few pages of Miss Larminie’s 
first novel which aroused my curiosity. This opening is distinctly one of the 
faults of the book. It begins at the end without any explanations ; and the reader 
must flounder about while he guesses at the relations which the characters bear to 
one another. Moreover, no purpose seems to be served by this device. The body of 
the book is a perfectly straightforward narrative ; and no harm would be done to 
its form or its effectiveness if the first eighteen pages were lopped off and distributed 
into their proper chronological places. Miss Larminie, I suspect, felt that it was much 
too old-fashioned to begin her story at the beginning. Or perhaps she did reckon 
on arousing the reader’s curiosity, as mine was aroused, by presenting him with a 
little puzzle in relationships to engage his mind. But I think that the bewilderment 
caused by the first chapter would only make one throw the book down if there were 
not in the quiet clarity of its writing a promise of better to come. 


The end is not very good, either. Jim Stonehouse makes the mistake of marrying 


Alice Channing, who is what Miss Larminie calls an Instinctive Spinster. He should 


have waited for her ten years younger sister, Sophy, with whom, when she grows | 
up, he does eventually fall in love. He remains faithful to his wife, however, and the | 


position grows so intolerable that Sophy marries a man, whom she only likes, in 
order to escape from it. And on the wedding-day, after the ceremony, an accident 
kills Alice, leaving Jim and Sophy to conceal their vain regrets. It is rather too neat, 
a little too coincidentally tragic. I suspect that Miss Larminie found it difficult to 
end a book the main theme of which is the inaction of the characters. But she would 
have doubled the value of her work, she might have passed from promise to achieve- 
ment, if she had been equal to showing how these people faded away into dim and 
acquiescent old age. 

Certainly there is much promise in it. There is nothing startling about Miss 
Larminie’s style or attitude towards life ; but she writes with quiet confidence and 
lucidity. The characters are well drawn. Jim’s development from his rather dangerous 


youth into his curiously restrained middle age is extremely well suggested ; and | 
Alice is depicted with truth and humour and not without sympathy. Her queer, silly, | 


bloodless little love affair with Arthur Jermyn is a remarkable stroke of insight ; and 
it well balances, as no doubt the author intends it should, Jim’s wild pre-marital 


affair with the overstrained Betty Clowes. The only thing lacking is the last turn | 
of the screw. Miss Larminie needs more patience or more foresight or more intensity _ 


of imagination. I hope it is not the last that is at fault, for it is not easily acquired ; and 


if she can manage to give the screw its last turn she will become a novelist of high | 


rank. 


Miss Sinclair’s new book is a remarkable performance : it is the complete life-story | 
of a woman, from babyhood to death, told in not more than twenty thousand words. | 
Harriett Frean is a spinster not in instinct but in fact. She is the only child of parents | 
who are devoted to one another and to her and who make a sort of enchanted circle _ 
of their family life, a circle which exceeds in happiness and beauty anything outside | 
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_ it. She is brought up to follow an uncompromising ideal of “ beautiful conduct ” ; 
and when she and the future husband of one of her friends fall in love she obeys 
the ideal and sends him away, so spoiling her life and his and that of her friend. 
_ The rest is frustration and withering in the companionship first of both her parents, 
_ then of her mother alone, lastly by herself. 

Nothing is lost by the economy which Miss Sinclair has used in telling this story. 
None of the characters fails to live ; and indeed its shortness is a severe comment 
on the prolixity of many modern novels—including some by Miss Sinclair. Scenes 
‘which might have been expanded to fill chapters here gain effect by being kept down 
to a paragraph or two. Harriett learns that her neighbour writes for the Spectator, 
_ to which her father, who had a little reputation in his own day, had also once contri- 
_ buted. She already knew the daughter, Dorothy, because the cat, Mimi, had ventured 
_ into her garden. 


Harriett called. She put on her grey silk and her soft white mohair shawl, and her 
wide black hat tied under her chin and called. It was on a Saturday. The Brailsfords’ 
room was full of visitors, men and women talking excitedly. Dorothy was not there— 
Dorothy was married. Mimi was not there—Mimi was dead. 

Harriett made her way between the chairs, dim-eyed, upright, and stiff in her white 


shawl. She apologised for having waited seven years before calling. . . . “‘ Never go 
anywhere. . . . Quite a recluse since my father’s death. He was Hilton Frean.”’ 


“Yes ?”” Mrs. Brailsford’s eyes were sweetly interrogative. 

“ But as we are such near neighbours [ felt that I must break my rule.” 

Mrs. Brailsford smiled in vague benevolence ; yet as if she thought that Miss Frean’s 
feeling and her action were unnecessary. After seven years. And presently Harriett found 
‘ herself alone in her corner. 

She tried to talk to Mr. Brailsford when he handed her the tea and bread-and-butter. 
“My father,” she said, “‘ was connected with the Spectator for many years. He was 
Hilton Frean.” 

“Indeed ? I’m afraid 1—don’t remember.” 

She could get nothing out of him, out of his lean, ironical face, his eyes screwed up 
behind his glasses, benevolent, amused at her. She was nobody in that roomful of keen, 
intellectual people ; nobody ; nothing but an unnecessary little old lady who had come 
there uninvited. 


ut 


Much stripping has gone to that little incident. 

Miss Sinclair’s technical feat is one well worth having accomplished. But—is not 
my final feeling gratitude to her for not having detained me longer over the story 
of Harriett Frean ? Not every life can be described in twenty thousand words: 
Harriett’s life, or what Miss Sinclair sees in it, can and deserves no more. But I am 
not sure that Miss Sinclair sees all that there is to be seen even in the life of a 
frustrated spinster. 

Crossing Piccadilly Circus is another technical feat—of a sort. On the first page the 
_~hero is standing on the island in the middle of the Circus and on the last he reaches 
_ acafé on the other side. This, I suppose, is what some critics of the novel mean when 
_ they talk about compactness of form. In between these two points, however, the 
_ book is formless and rambling. It gives, in the shape of retrospect, the complete 
- history of David Creighton’s life up to this moment in Piccadilly Circus, which has 
_ no significance in his life and seems to have been chosen quite arbitrarily. Mr. Muir 
once wrote a good adventure story. What in the world is he after now ? 

__ Mr. Eden Phillpotts has written one of the best “shockers” of recent years. 
- ‘There is nothing in the plot, the characterisation or the style which requires the reader 
- to reduce his standard in these matters. The secret is well kept, without fraud, and 
is not disappointing when ‘it is disclosed. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By A. T. STRONG. 

ts Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. | 

LE MORTE DARTHUR OF SIR THOMAS MALORY. By Vina D. ScuppeEr. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 


EARLY TUDOR POETRY, 1485-1547. By Joun M. Berpan. Macmillan. 
26s. 

PEACOCK’S FOUR AGES OF POETRY; SHELLEY’S DEFENCE OF 
POETRY; BROWNING’S ESSAY ON SHELLEY. Edited by H. F. Bz 
BreTT-SMITH. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH STUDIES. Edited by Sir Smpney Leg. 
Oxford University Press. 6s. : 


BEHIND MY LIBRARY DOOR. By G. C..Witiramson. Selwyn & Blount. 
tos. 6d. 


CAROLS : THEIR ORIGIN, MUSIC, AND CONNECTION WITH MYSTERY- 
PLAYS. By W. J. Puiturps. Routledge. 6s. 


N the course of much miscellaneous reading, it is as curious as it is certain that 

I have come upon no single rhapsody upon “ The Pleasures of Writing a Short His- 
tory of English Literature.” Perhaps Professor Strong could give the missing references ; 
or will himself some day put forth an essay on the point. At least one of his readers | 
feels no regret that he is not faced with his task. It must be nerve-racking work, | 
reading the plays of George Lillo in case time had thrown a dart at him out of place ; ! 
forming a decision or two over the sonnets ; investigating with nice balance, while | 
Time’s winged chariot hurries the unfortunate on, the exact number of poetical | 
grains in Taylor the Water-Poet’s innumerable sands. Dare he skip The Wealth of | 
Nations ? Must he, even if orthodox, 


Read Chalmers much, consider Paley more? 


Depressing work, moreover, when it turns aside from the books to the authors. 
Admirable, soothing eighteenth century! says the enthusiast. Smooth backwater 
under unbotanical but cooling groves, where the easy soul reclines in the moored 
boat, meditating couplets and Chloe and preferment ; walled paradise where Thomson 
in slippers eats the meridian apricot from the tree, with those middlemen, his hands, | 
reposing in his pockets ! And now let us look up some of the fortunate ones, who may _ 
have to appear in our literary history. Thus Dr. John Brown, distinctly a person of . 
importance in his day : “‘ Dr. B. put an end to his life, Sept. 23rd, 1766.”’ Bludgell, 
who wrote thirty-seven numbers or so of the Spectator : ‘‘ Accordingly, in 1736, he | 
took a boat at Somerset Stairs, after filling his pockets with stones, and ordered the | 
waterman to shoot London bridge ; but while the boat was going under he threw | 
himself into the river, where he perished immediately.” Creech, translator of Lucretius, | 
and admired by Munro : “ Died by his own hand, 1701.” Stephen Duck, not all a 
poetical thresher : “ Falling at length into a low-spirited melancholy way, he threw | 
himself into the Thames from a bridge near Reading, and was drowned.” The 
literary historian cannot pass their annals by. The Muses and misery have between 
them given him a dark and laborious country : and then the ungrateful reader is apt 
to say of his accomplished course, “ Critic follows critic like sheep through a hedge.” 
This is like rebuking a ration-carrier for sticking to the duckboards between Ypres 
and Langemarck. 
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But, still, general admiration for Professor Strong’s book on these grounds, and 
particular admiration of its practical form, its spirited phrases, recognition of the 
latest research, and adequate indication of special authorities, has to be tempered 


~ with an “ on the other hand.” Let it be instantly said that his book deserves a thorough 


y 


success. Such an account of our literature, with the choicer flowers interspersed, is 
an achievement. The minor troubles, to my taste, are the chapter entitled “ Poets 
from Thomson to Blake” and the treatment of Leigh Hunt as poet. The history 
which his chapter presents, I think, to no great degree of perfection is scarcely as 
yet fully discerned ; the epoch of Dodsley and Pearch, which is regarded so often as 
a dreary waste of pentameter and poetaster, awaits only a spokesman. Mr. Shanks 
lately annotated the whims and oddities of Posterity : Posterity’s whim against the 
eighteenth-century’s poetics is almost over. Touching Leigh Hunt, a personal 
enthusiasm is a handicap ; but Professor Strong surely dismisses him with contumely, 
as scarcely more than a regrettable influence on the poetry of Keats. Hunt cannot 
be as hastily sentenced here as there, but the brief answer to this unkindest cut is the 
immediate prospect of Hunt’s Poetical Works from the Oxford Press, an edition 
which will virtually (from unused sources) add a poet unto us; besides him of 
‘“‘ Rimini” and the anthologies. But for this news, I should have been tempted to 
devote my notes to a favourite defence. 

“The present volume,” says Malory’s newest expositor, ‘“‘ is based on fifteen 
years’ study of Arthurian romance with college classes ” ; nor does this fact disappear 
from the mind in the course of its three main divisions—Malory’s Predecessors, 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, and Malory and His Sources. The business of academic 
infusion of the elder romance is liable to become serious ; the phraseology, to savour 
of the lamp ; the routine of paraphrase and rhapsody, to lose the bright tint it had. 
Theses that run into four hundred pages suffer as do courses of literary lectures ; 
the plebs that thronged the hall at the outset dwindles to a small nucleus of indomit- 
ables in a few weeks. So hard it is to preach successfully, in no indistinct spirit of 
prescribing a duty, the status and virtues of a man, book, or period. Romance the 
elusive is no friend of paraphrase or recording pean. Beauty that draws us by a single 
hair is one thing ; a lay figure, however anxiously manipulated, is another. There 
is, of course, a quantity of useful material under the headings mentioned above ; 
but undisguised with such prodigality of chartered descriptiveness it would be easier 
to detect. Neither the generalisations of the “ delightful trappings of romance, 
which bewitched fancy down the generations,” ringing little bells of change inscribed 
“« glamour,” “‘ heart’s desire,” “ dim woodland ways,” and the rest, are to the purpose, 
nor the appreciations of the positions. 

The Queen however has grown restless. No explanation is given of the fierce unreason- 
ableness that possesses her ; but it is easy to understand. From the time when he came . 
to court as a young squire Lancelot had been all her own. His will had received its every 
vibration from hers, as if that alone gave him life and impelled him to action, All this is so 

no longer. She is forced to share with him something which even in the privacy of her 
heart she can not condemn, but which is none the less alien and hateful to her. 
oon? No. 
oat Berdan’s work, which has been before the American public for some 
little time, is of another order. It is voluminous yet methodical and direct ; and its 


“special treatment of a period well sown with problems is one which can only receive 


due appreciation from specialists. And yet there is no feeling in the reading that the 
profane vulgar is odious. There is no teaching bulls to roar. ‘They are given leave to 
exercise the endowment of Nature and the ceremony is as full and as brief as wit 
and scholarship can make it. Short of a treatise, the only means of doing justice to 
this work is to quote from the author’s introduction. 


It sounds a paradox when I affirm that the period is interesting ! 


4A 
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Certainly most of us read anything but that period ; but of course we can read 
anything. 

Surely the first objective in good criticism is a realization of the writer’s aim. And that 
realization must come from a careful study of the preceding writers. To this extent the 
period may be said to have interest. 

Professor Berdan allows the stern appearance of this claim. But, given the outlook of 
the age, we may find positive virtues in its books. Therefore, 

The following work aims by analysis to give an intellectual comprehension of the 
conditions which caused the various authors to write as they did. . . . I have divided it 
into six monographs, each one distinct and able to be read as a whole. 

The first of these naturally revives ‘The Background to the Literature,” and in an 


entertaining, vivid fashion, the more spiritual interests being relieved with a light 
succession of details on wardrobes and thieves and beef and beer. Thus fortified, the 


reader will cheerfully learn in the duly unfolded particulars why the early Tudors | 


wrote as they did. 
In 1820 the Olliers, publishers, founded a magazine called Olker’s Literary 


Miscellany. It was to have been continued occasionally, but only one number 
appeared. The authorship of the different pieces in it is puzzling, but the last article 
was “ The Four Ages of Poetry,” by T. L. Peacock. A copy was sent to Shelley in 
Italy, and the article named “ excited his polemical faculties,” as may be seen by the 
ejaculatory tone of his proposed Letter to the Editor in reply : “So dark a paradox 
may absorb the brightest rays of mind which fall upon it. [It is an impious daring 
attempt to extinguish Imagination, which is the Sun of life, Impious attempt, 
parricidal and self murdering attempt] & would leave to its opponent a secure but 
an inglorious conquest.” This letter appears to have ended in the rough drafts 
preserved at the Bodleian ; but Shelley, while giving up that intention, had decided 
on the article which has since formed the headstone of his prose, the ‘‘ Defence of 
Poetry.”’ Its appearance was delayed, and its exact allusion presently obscured, by 
the demise of the Miscellany. The Liberal arose and offered a suitable medium for 
its publication ; the manuscript was put in the hands of John Hunt, who editorially 
removed the few sentences designed to connect the “‘ Defence ”’ with the article in 
the previous Miscellany. Shelley’s death and the downfall of the Liberal caused a 
new delay ; and when in 1840 Mrs. Shelley published the document, she followed 
Be pores teins excisions of John Hunt. 

e curious chances of the Press have so fallen that no logical presentatio 
“The Four Ages of Poetry” and “ A Defence of Poetry ” a EE and nee 
attack had occupied the small volume necessary, until Mr. Brett-Smith devoted 
No. 3 of the Percy Reprints thereto. This greatly careful and, at the same time, ease- 
inspiring editor has done the work so well that there is no reason why anyone else 
should—failing manuscript discoveries, unlikely enough in this instance—do it again 
The reader has Peacock’s amusing, bantering manifesto verbatim ; Shelley’s “ con- 
fession of faith,” its misprints apart, from the 1840 text ; and an appendix of the 
draft letter referred to. A general introduction discusses the genesis and nature of 
the articles ; a bibliographical, gives Mr. Brett-Smith the chance to rebuke in soothin 
terms the aberrations of previous editors ; and the notes supply the points of expen 
contact between the “ Defence ” and the “ Four Ages,” dropped by the early revisers 
By mee pp mprowng: the stnaaa ie Browning’s Essay on Shelley has been added 
rom the forged, and suppressed, Letters of Shelley i 
in 1852, to which it hae introduction. u dainty 
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THE CRAFT OF FICTION. By Percy Luppock. Cape. tos. 6d. 


4 Sipe formulation of rules for any department of art is generally held to be a 
a dangerous proceeding. Someone might obey them. Even the deduction of 
principles or natural laws from existing works of art is hardly less dangerous, for such 
principles, which must be at best hazardous and imperfect observations, tend only 
too soon to convert themselves into strict and restricting rules. And yet the 
existence of principles, however imperfectly ascertained, is helpful to both readers 
and writers, though they may serve only as a conventional standard of reference. 
Moreover, the transformation from observation to binding law need not take place. It 
is only a risk ; and perhaps it is a risk worth running for the sake of the clear thinking 
which any search after principles necessarily entails. 

If a proof of the last statement were required it might be found in the history of 
European fiction. That form of literature came into existence, it may be said without 
material inaccuracy, in a world which had suddenly decided to distrust and dislike 
legislators in literature. Thus no one ever made and put on record with reference 
to the novel those solid and fundamental observations which many generations of 
critics had made for poetry and the drama. These observations, pernicious when 
translated into laws, invaluable when used by a flexible and free-minded criticism, 
might fall for a time into disrepute ; but they were never far absent from men’s 
minds. Criticism, however loudly it rejected them, was silently influenced by them ; 
and when the time came, when a more thoroughly sceptical generation felt itself in 
no peril of being imposed on by them, they emerged again and took their proper place. 
Only for fiction they did not exist. 

Mr. Percy Lubbock attempts to fill this omission in one of the most remarkable 
and fruitful books of criticism written in recent years. It is also, not unnaturally, a 
vague and inconclusive book. Mr. Lubbock has entered an unmapped country, 
and is attempting to survey with instruments of precision tracts of land which have 
been praised hitherto only for their wild and confused beauty. But his vagueness 
and inconclusiveness are of the right kind: they stimulate thought and argument. 
And the effects of this tentative analysis on the criticism (and on the writing) of 
fiction may be before long very considerable. This at least can be said with emphasis, 
that he does not attempt to legislate. His work is what, beyond doubt, such inquiries 
should be—a psychological study of writer and reader. He bases his argument on 
such facts as he has been able to ascertain: he makes no preposterous attempt to 
pretend that he has ascertained all the facts or that his arguments have any a priori 
validity. 

It seid be absurd to attempt to follow Mr. Lubbock through all the details of 
his examination. Such treatment of this subject is still too unfamiliar for it to be 
possible to summarise his conclusions briefly and intelligibly. But a few notes will 
_give some idea of his method and results. For each problem that he attacks he takes 
as an illustration some received and familiar novel. War and Peace serves him when 
he wishes to demonstrate his important contention that a novel must have a simple 


and single subject : 

A subject, one and whole and irreducible—a novel cannot begin to take shape until 
it has this for its support. It seems obvious ; yet there is nothing more familiar to a 
novel-reader of to-day than the difficulty of discovering what the novel in his hand is 
about. What was the novelist’s intention, in a phrase ? If it cannot be put into a phrase 
it is no subject for a novel; and the size or the complexity of a subject is in no way 
limited by that assertion. It may be the simplest anecdote or the most elaborate con- 
catenation of events, it may be a solitary figure or the widest network of relationships ; 
it is anyhow expressible in ten words that reveal its unity. The form of the book depends 
on it, and until it is known there is nothing to be said of the form. 
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The point appears obvious, but it is of great significance both to writer and reader. 
How many novelists have we not seen, who have ruined good books by not finding 
out what their subjects were, by not knowing that it was advisable to find out ? How 
many readers miss the greatness of great books by reading them out of focus, by failing 
to see in Roderick Hudson, for example, what James insisted on, that the story is 
** Rowland Mallet’s adventure ” ? } ; 

Having secured this initial point, Mr. Lubbock’s business is to make a terminology 
for the various methods employed by novelists. “The want of a received nomen- 
clature,” he says, “ is a real hindrance, and I have often wished that the modern novel 
had been invented a hundred years sooner, so that it might have fallen into the hands 
of the critical schoolmen of the seventeenth century.” ‘he nomenclature devised by 
Mr. Lubbock is perhaps not the final effort of which criticism in general, or he himself 
in particular, is capable ; but it is good enough for the present, good enough, when 
we remember that till now there has been none, to make the difference between 
darkness and light. Mr. Lubbock distinguishes between the “ panoramic ” method 
and the “ scenic,” between the broad general survey of a long period of time and the 
close description of particular moments. Thackeray is predominantly panoramic : 
he avoids, perhaps dreads, “ scenes,”’ postpones them, robs them of power when 
they cannot be avoided. Flaubert, in Madame Bovary, sets his scenes where they will 
be needed and where they will be effective in his long panorama of the life of “a 
foolish woman in narrow circumstances ’’—for that is his subject, stated in the required 
phrase. Some of these scenes in Madame Bovary are “ dramatic” and some 
** pictorial ”—a new distinction which explains itself. Henry James in The Awkward 
Age performed the singular feat of writing a novel which was entirely “ scenic ” and 
in which all the scenes were ‘“‘ dramatic”? in character. In The Ambassadors 
(Mr. Lubbock’s analysis of this book is particularly good) “ the picture of a mind is 
fully dramatised.” 

These extracted scraps will indicate what are Mr. Lubbock’s methods and manner. 
His book is not perfect, not final : it hardly could be. One would have liked some 
discussion of detail, of texture, of tone. One might argue for hours round the implica- 
tions contained in the following paragraph : 


It is not the simple art of narrative, but the comprehensive art of fiction that I am 
considering ; and in fiction there can be no appeal to any authority outside the book itself. 
Narrative—like the tales of Defoe, for example—must look elsewhere for support ; 
Defoe produced it by the assertion of the historic truthfulness of his stories. 


One could wish that Mr. Lubbock had considered at more length the pure narrative 
gift, the ability to tell a story: this passage only conveys a slight suspicion that he 
under-estimates its importance. But these are slight blemishes and omissions in a 
study which really breaks new ground and breaks it to good purpose. The tentative 
manner in which Mr. Lubbock writes suggests that after consideration and discussion 
he may perhaps be in a position to take up his work again and execute some parts of 
it more firmly and more amply. Beyond doubt he has begun an enterprise which 


Buen furnish an acute observer and thinker with occupation enough to fill three 
life-times. 
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eee that my chronicle of this month is to concern itself firstly with three 
eminent foreigners, there must be added to consideration of the documents 
something of the vehicles which convey them. Mr. Ludovici’s vehicle for bringing 
Nietzsche hither wants springs, if he will forgive me for saying so. German must be, 
I think, a difficult language to render, for nearly every translation which one reads 
of it seems to make the work more German than ever, as if it were being its own 
parody. Mr. Ludovici makes Nietzsche read like a dull man, obtuse, positive, more 
German than probably he was. Mr. McCabe does better by Professor Eucken, but 
not very much better. Humour is certainly not the Professor’s forte, though good- 
humour is conspicuous in his memoir; but I cannot help thinking he was more 
humorous than Mr. McCabe makes him out. It is rather that he takes the edge off 
his stories than that he robs them of point. That he could not do. Of Mademoiselle 
Dostoyevsky, if (as it would appear) she wrote her father’s Life in English, I can 
only say that it does her great credit. She is a dogmatical lady ; but there is never 
any doubt about her meaning. 

The Selection from Nietzsche’s Letters which Dr. Oscar Levy puts forth does 
not confirm the Editor’s opinions either of the philosopher or of his effect upon the 
German mind. He flatters himself that a perusal of it will destroy “‘ two legends,” 
one being “ the great and often-ventilated question of Nietzsche’s mental condition 
and responsibility.” Well, if a ventilated question can possibly be a legend, I don’t 
think that destruction can be allowed. I will not say that the Letters are, as a whole, 


_the letters of a madman, though in the short correspondence with Strindberg, whose 


dates account for it, we plainly have the letters of two madmen. There is nothing else 
here so painful as that particular correspondence. The Letters, nevertheless, are 


those of an unbalanced mind, of a man whose egotism, always remarkable, we are 


enabled to see growing into egocentrism ; of a man for whom one could not but foresee 
an inevitable crash in cerebral collapse—which is what did in fact happen. Nietzsche— 


“and here we see him at the building—erected his genius—as Frankenstein his creature 


in the story—into something monstrous. It terrified him. “‘ The passion of my last 
work has something terrible about it,” he wrote in 1887 ; and again, “ My problems 
are new, the range of my psychological horizon is terrific.” To his sister in 1888 he 
plainly said, ‘‘ You do not seem to be even remotely conscious of the fact that you 
are next-of-kin to the man and his destiny in which the question of millenniums has 
been decided. Speaking quite literally, I hold the Future of mankind in my hand. ’ 


ad 
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Those are not sane utterances, even if they are not windy nonsense. To Strindberg. 
he announced himself as “‘ condemned to fulfil a stupendous mission " ; and to 
Brandes, finally, ‘‘ I vow to you that in two years we shall have the whole inhabited 
globe in convulsions. I am a Destiny.” In two years—alas, my brother ! Yours were 
the convulsions. ; one 

“ Another and still more serious legend ” which Dr. Levy is hopeful of destroying 
is “‘ Nietzsche’s reputed responsibility for the World War.” It is not easy to fix responsi- 
bilities for such a cataclysm, of course—though no doubt it is easier to do that than to 
fix them upon Nietzsche. Personally, I am not at all prepared to fix them solely upon 
the German nation ; yet in so far as the German nation was responsible, which can 
only have been in assuring its besotted rulers of moral support, I don’t see how 
anyone can doubt the influence of Nietzsche in helping to procure that support. I 
speak only of his Letters, since I am not reviewing anything else of his. If I were, I 
should speak more positively than I do now. The Letters, as a whole, are those of a 


man who merely and nakedly glorifies il talento. They are letters which would have ~ 


justified Napoleon, and do justify Cesar Borgia. In 1888 (on the edge of eclipse) 
he announced to Georg Brandes the publication of a book called Ecce Homo—" an 
onslaught on the Crucified without the ghost of a scruple. It ends with thunderclaps 
and lightning flashes that deafen and blind, against everything that is Christian or 
tainted with Christianity.” I daresay it did. “‘ I am, in short,” the poor fellow goes 
on, “ the first psychologist of Christianity, and, old artilleryman that I am, can fire 
heavier cannon than any opponent of Christianity has ever before dreamed the 
existence of.” The English is Mr. Ludovici’s, the vaunt is entirely Nietzschian. 
The animus of the letter, with that of the book, was not helpful to the spirit of right 
reason in Germany. Dr. Levy says that he attacked the Germans. Not a doubt of 
that. He attacked everybody in his day but himself. One of the things, however, for 
which he attacked the Germans was “ the restoration of Christianity.” He attacked 
the Prussians in 1870 because he thought them stupid, and Germany at large in 1887, 
“however much it may bristle, hedgehog-like, with arms.”” Now Dr. Levy relies 
upon that passage and quotes it in his Preface as proof-positive—which is very extra- 
ordinary. How can he fail to see that Nietzsche scorned the Germans, not because 
they bristled, but im spite of their bristling ? There can be no question he admired 
bristling. He bristled himself, praised himself for being ‘‘ a military beast.’’ The tone 
. of his letters throughout this volume is the tone of all Germany in 1914: furious 
egotism, arrogance, glorification of instinct. Quid plura ? Only this : Christianity did 
not prevent war, and possibly never has done so. Nietzsche, so far as it lay in him, 
did his best to make it impossible that it should have prevented it in 1914. 

Professor Eucken, too, notwithstanding his geniality, good spirits and cosmopoli- 
tanism, fully justifies the German entry into war. He admits that “ unpleasant 
incidents like those at Zabern were likely to create a bad impression abroad and excite 
the suspicion of a military predominance ”’ ; he adds that it was “an open question 
whether so great an extension of our fleet was necessary for self-defence, and whether 
it would not arouse distrust in England ” ; but—strangely for a philosopher—he seems 
to think that by confessing he also avoids. The troubles which Germany brought upon 
herself, according to him, were not so much strategic as psychic. “ Our enemies,” he. 
says, “ had a great advantage in the fact that we as a people could, in spite of all our 
inner devotion, not sufficiently mobilise our spiritual strength. How different the 
situation would have been if we had been able to develop energetically in the depths 
of our nature the German conception of genuine freedom and bear it with us into the 
struggle!”’ Very different indeed. Did I not say that the Professor lacked humour ? 
For the rest, he records, with a complacency which is justified, his honourable and 
prosperous career. The Nobel prize was a great gratification to him, and no wonder. 
I think it must have been awarded him for his philosophy, and should rejoice with 
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him if I were better instructed in what his philosophy is, or was. But he deals rather 
with the quantity of it, and takes the quality for granted. I fear that I must do that too. 
__ Mademoiselle Dostoyevsky’s is a curiously naive, argumentative book, with a thesis 
which is not concerned so much with her father as with his ancestry. She is enslaved 
by the conception of racial inheritance. It is less to her that her father was a genius 
_ than that he was a Lithuanian, and consequently, as she puts it, a Slavo-Norman— 
not a Russian at all. She intends by Norman what we call Scandinavian, with which 
great, perhaps aboriginal, race she has hopelessly confused the hybrids of the Manche. 
_ With all respect, it does not in the least matter what the Dostoyevskys were in the 
_beginning of things. It is more to the point that the novelist’s immediate ancestry 
was unsound. His father, a miser and a drinker, was murdered ; his aunt was a miser, 
and was murdered ; two of his brothers were heavy drinkers ; he himself was an 
epileptic. None the less he was a genius, and a noble-minded human being. A curious 
‘prediction of his, uttered about 1865, as I judge—Mademoiselle is not strong in 
dates—deserves remark. ‘‘ If our sons,” he said, ‘‘ do not witness an exodus of the 
English from Europe, our grandsons will.” It is quite on the cards that they will find 
him to have been in the right. 

Whether he was a Lithuanian or not, Dostoyevsky was wholly Russian at heart ; 
so much so that he preached in the eighteen-seventies what is being fulfilled now— 
the Asiatic destiny of his country. He would have had the Russians turn their backs 
on Europe ; and that is what they are doing. I wish Mademoiselle had told us more 
about him ; but other things have pressed upon her attention, and one cannot be 
surprised at that. One closes her book this much to the good, that Dostoyevsky was 
a man of whom one must know more. 

Mrs. Soskice has published, in any case, a remarkable book : if it is what it appears 
to be, it is a most remarkable book, as near unique as may be. But it is not quite that. 
She says herself that the “ reminiscences were written a long time ago,” and calls 
them “ the presentation of certain scenes and incidents of childhood, such as often 
remain clearly in the memory long after childhood has passed.” That means to say 
that they were “ recollected in tranquillity,” like other people’s. What makes them 

_ more remarkable than other people’s is that they are so presented as to seem the very 
work of a child, as indeed, when I read them first, I thought they were. Mrs. Soskice, 
in fact, has had the gift to look back into her childish mind and actually to read what 
was written there ; and she has had the mastery over herself to report that, and that 
only, which she has read. The fancies of children have been written down often. 
Not so the thoughts of children—and ‘never, that I can recall, with such terrible 

_ simplicity as that which Mrs. Soskice has been given to employ. For the book is really 
terrible. Such things then pass through the mind of a child in contemplation of her 
little world—her grandparents (the Madox-Browns in her case), her uncles and 
aunts (the William Rossettis) ; the servants in the kitchen, the cabman in the rank, 
the policeman at his point, the Reverend Mother in the Convent ; the priest in the 
confessional, and (since nothing is sacred to a child except what it makes so) the Host 
in the Pyx! The irony of plain statement, a thing which Voltaire, M. France, and 
Mr. Strachey have toiled after, “as some men toil after virtue,” is achieved here 

-by Mrs. Soskice apparently without effort, and in the case of her religious 
experiences with a devastating effect. And one feels that it must be true that to the 

“candid vision of a child her grown-up neighbours and their apparatus of life do appear 
as she has now set them down. The effect of her communication upon me personally 
has been what might be that of a sudden blare of light into a dark corner. Or it is 

_as if I now knew exactly what I look like to a little dog which stands perhaps as high 
as my ankle-bone and sees me and all my vicinage foreshortened from below upwards. 
If I were to begin to quote I should fill THz Mercury and copy out the book ; whereas 
I am at the end of my space. The scenes which stand out most vividly in the mind are 
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the death of old Madox-Brown, at which Mrs. Soskice happened, or contrived, to. 


be pres 
That in particular and what ensued between her and the Mother-Superior are 


matter not to be disregarded by anyone interested in religion. Readers of those pages 


ent, and the effect, or rather non-effect, upon her of her first Communion. — 


will understand why I call Mrs. Soskice’s book terrible. It is a beautiful and a wonderful _ 


little book—but it is terrible all the same. 

I find that I have misrepresented Sir Sidney Colvin by saying that he thought 
Stevenson’s Scotch novels as good as Sir Walter’s. What he really said was that they 
were the best after Sir Walter’s. I am glad that I can agree with that judgment. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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SPORT IN WILDEST BRITAIN. By H. Hesketu Pricuarp. Heinemann. 25s. 


THE SPORT OF OUR ANCESTORS: Being a Collection of Prose and Verse 
setting forth the Sport of Fox-hunting as they knew it. Edited and selected, with 


an Introduction and Appreciation, by Lorp WiLLouGHBY DE BROKE. _IIlustrated 
by G. D. Armour. Constable. 21s. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY CRICKET CLUB. Written and compiled by F. S. 
ASHLEY Cooper. Volume II. Heinemann. 25s. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN IN ALL THAT RELATES TO 
GUNS AND SHOOTING. By Lievr.-CoLoner P. Hawker. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Eric Parker. Herbert Jenkins. 1535. 


THE TEN BEST CARD-GAMES FOR TWO. By Bast. Darton. Grant 
Richards. 9d. 


1R a book on sport is really inspired, the effect produced on the reader is such that 
he jumps up and says, “This life that I am leading is all wrong. What is the 
use of breathing daily in London the atmosphere of a stovepipe, of sweating blood to 
make a few pounds of superfluous income, most of which will be swallowed up by 
tax-collectors and lawyers, or of wallowing in this hideous civilisation which is 
unsound from start to finish ?”’ This is just what I feel after reading Major Hesketh 
Prichard’s book. Why not give up the struggle for prosperity which never comes 
and spend the remaining days of health and vigour in being a hunter, a student of 
wild nature, and a philosopher? In this book there is nothing of the hot-house 
atmosphere of covert shooting where men who are full of port wine sit on little sticks 
with their female friends handing them cartridges to loose off at flocks of pheasants. 
Here all is manliness, strength, endurance, and infinite patience in pursuit of animals 
that are really wild, with perhaps one or two well-directed shots at the end of the chase. 
Moreover, these stories are well told in simple, sound English which is a delight to 
read. I do not share in the author’s admiration of the illustrations, which are by 
Dr. E. A. Wilson, but of one who died such a gallant death (he was a member of the 
Scott expedition) I will say “‘ Nzhil nist bonum.” ; 

The first chapter deals with the grey seals of Haskeir ; Hesketh Prichard’s account 
of the way in which these animals are done to death by clubbing is absolutely 
sickening. So long as such practices go on within the British Isles no Briton can point 
the finger of scorn at bull-fighting or other forms of animal torture. No doubt since 

this book was written some Bill for the protection of grey seals must have been passed 
~by the House of Commons, but it is as well to remember that the Press is often a more 
speedy weapon for putting a stop to cruelty to animals than Parliament. For instance, 
as in the case of the shooting of trapped pigeons. ‘The author has a delightful sympathy 
for boy sportsmen : on one occasion he saw a boy, who had escaped with his gun 
from the precincts of his school during a half-holiday, bring down a plover (a fine shot), 
but as he was gathering his game he was spotted by a policeman, who gave chase. 
The boy raced for dead ground in the shape of a railway cutting and then lay low, 
tucked up under a foot-bridge. Unfortunately, the policeman was too fly and nabbed 
_ the boy ; but it was a fine plover, and the boy was mad keen to have it stuffed, so he 
held a sort of peace conference and ended by squaring the copper. On another occasion 
there were two boys pursued by a keeper for poaching, and this time Major Hesketh 
Prichard deliberately told a number one size lie and lured the keeper right off the 
scent. How right he was! What bliss is more ecstatic than innocent poaching in 
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extreme youth ? There is another delicious anecdote of some Irish boatmen who — 
offered to skin some seals for a fee. Here it is in the author’s words : ‘‘ ‘ What do you 
expect to be paid ?’ ‘ Ten shillings, sorr. There does be a deal of work on them great — 
big brutes.’ ‘ All right.’ I then went to the hotel and had some tea. Half-an-hour later 
I came down to see if the boatmen were skinning properly. To my surprise, I found 
them both gone and an unknown hump-backed man at work. ‘ Where are the 
boatmen ?’ ‘ They’re after going hame, yer honour. They got me hired to finish 
skinning out the bastes.’ ‘ What are they going to pay you ?’ * Five shillings, yer 
honour. After assuring myself that the new hand was capable, I went back to the 
hotel, but returned to the beach in the twilight. The five-shilling-man had disappeared. 
He had sublet the skinning to two gawky youths, and had engaged to pay themfa 
shilling each. About seven o’clock I came out for the last time and found two old 
women skinning. They were working by the light of an oil-lamp in an empty shed. 
They had taken over the reversion of the seal-skinning, and were to be paid 
threepence each !” 

The only thing that I will criticise adversely is the end, which is like the end of an 
article. It is possible, even probable, that most of these chapters have already seen the 
light before in the shape of newspaper or magazine articles, but a book must have a 
good curtain as well as a sonnet or a play. 

In his excellent introduction Lord Willoughby de Broke outlines the history of 
fox-hunting from 1750 to 1900. Few people are better fitted to put together such a 
collection, and the work is thoroughly well done. In the days of Whyte-Melville such 
was the veneration of our ancestors for field sports that ‘“‘ they thought it quite natural 
that even the church should be the instrument for registering the public veneration 
for fox-hunting and horsemanship. . . . The meets of foxhounds were nailed upon 
the church-door, if not actually announced from the pulpit by the good parson himself 
every Sunday. There is yet another instance even more naive than this. The proud 
parish that had given birth to one of the finest sportsmen of the Victorian era rang its 
church bells on the occasion of his riding the winner of the Grand National for the 
second year in succession.” But the forward march of democracy, the age of 
Limehouse, the dawn of Bolshevism, and the shadow of the Great War have sadly 
interfered with the whole country life of England. “ Yes, those country gentlemen __ 
who came of age when England was beginning to recover from her struggle with 
Napoleon, and died before she felt her struggle with Germany, must have drawn a 
very lucky number. These years roughly correspond with the lives of Warburton, 
Whyte-Melville, Bromley Davenport, and Trollope, who are among the authors from 
whose works we have chosen specimens setting forth the sport of our ancestors.” 
Fox-hunting has played an extraordinary part in the history of England, and it would 
be quite impossible for anyone to analyse the psychology of Englishmen without 
understanding something about this sport. Lord Willoughby de Broke says with reason 
that to call a man a “ good sportsman ” is the highest form of praise, even though that 
man may never have ridden or indulged in any field sport. [So it would be more than 
appropriate to call Lord Haldane a good sportsman for the way he has weathered 
unjust blame ; indeed, he has shown the highest self-control, which is the very essence 
of sportsmanship.] Fox-hunting having occupied such a place in English life, it is 
not unnatural that it should have given rise to a great many works of art in literature 
and painting. But there is nothing in the extracts of these authors, who lived 
admittedly in the hey-day of the sport of our ancestors, which is on the same artistic 
level as Wilfrid Blunt’s exquisite sonnet St. Valentine’s Day or Masefield’s Reynard 
the Fox. In painting there has been, to my certain knowledge, no absolute masterpiece 
inspired by fox-hunting : our excellent Munnings has done some pictures which are 
nearly, if not quite, on a level with those of Stubbs and Ferneley, but none of these 
can be said to be as beautiful as the wonderful hunting tapestries of the thirteenth 
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_ the subject is so glorious that it calls for the pencil of a 
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century. Probably the reason is that these artists are more ey than painters : 
t itian. Of Mr. Armour’s 
illustrations the same criticism might apply : I feel that he is more fond of horses and 


- hunting than of the art of drawing, hence his works, which are in many cases admirable 


as regards observation of nature, never reach perfection. I hope that before many 
years have passed Lord Willoughby de Broke will bring out another hunting 
anthology of modern authors. 

The next book is simply a record of the doings of the Middlesex Cricket Club, 
useful for those who are interested in cricket records. My own feeling is that there 
are too many sport records in the world, and that, if they must exist, they are certainly 
not worth publishing : but I know that others think differently. 

Mr. Parker tells us in his introduction that Hawker was born in 1786 : in 1803 he 
exchanged from the 1st Royal Dragoons to the 14th Light Dragoons: six years later, 


- under Sir Arthur Wellesley, he led his squadron, and won for the colours of his 


regiment the honour “ Douro” : that same summer, at Talavera, he was shot through 
the thigh, and this ended his military career. For the rest of his life he devoted himself 
to shooting and fishing. “‘ He had made a recreation of the study of firearms, and he 
knew how a gun should be made, from lock to stock, from the bend of a dolphin- 
cock to the reboring of a pitted barrel. He knew how to teach shooting ; he knew how 
he shot well ; he knew when he was shooting badly, and why—though that realisation 
came to him seldom. He was master of wood-craft and water-craft. He was the most 
accurate of observers, the most diligent and honest recorder of what he saw. He 
remains throughout his long years of shooting . . . the best of game shots, the 
hardiest of sportsmen, the most constant of friends to a man or a dog.” His shooting 
records are truly marvellous, and, besides his skill with the gun and with the pen, 
he was a musician, studying harmony and composition and playing the fugues of 
Bach—truly an enchanting character. 

The games dealt with in the card-playing manual are bézique, cribbage, drawbridge, 
draw-whist, écarté, euchre, German whist, piquet, poker patience, and pontoon. 
In his Foreword the author says, “ All card rules, conventional leads, etc., are simply 
common sense crystallized ; but we all of us require at times to be told ‘ how many 
beans make five.’”’ He then urges the advisability of playing strictly according to the 
rules. “‘ ‘ A clear fire, a clean hearth and the vigour of the game !’ said Sarah Battle. 
She knew.” A most excellent little book. 
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AND THE KAISER ABDICATES. By S. Mites Bouton. Oxford (for Yale) 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF PERSIA. By Sir Percy SyKes. Macmillan. Second edition 


eat 1Os: 
BERNADOTTE AND NAPOLEON. By Sir PLunxer Barton. Murray. 215. 


LES NEGOCIATIONS SECRETES ET LES QUATRE ARMISTICES. 
By Mermerx. Ollendorff. 8fr. 


A GIFT OF NAPOLEON. By Sir Less Know.es. John Lane. tos. 6d. 
NAPOLEON, 1769-1821. By H. F. B. WHEELER. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
CHRONOS. By L. J. Harr. Bell. 


fies not wish to recommend And the Kaiser Abdicates, and anyone who by chance 
has read it may be forgiven for wondering why THE Lonpon Mercury should 
notice it at all. There are several reasons why this foolish and pretentious book may 
be just worth reviewing, though it is not worth reading. One of its claims to attention 
is that it is published by the Yale University Press, with the Clarendon Press for 
English agent ; another, that the author lived in Berlin as a newspaper correspondent 
for some years before the war, for the first two years of which he was with the German 
armies in the same capacity; that during 1917 and 1918 he watched events in 
Germany from neighbouring countries, and that he was the first enemy correspondent 
to enter Germany after the Armistice ; a third claim, and that which most interests 
the present reviewer, is that And the Kaiser Abdicates is typical of a widespread 


delusion which takes an intolerably offensive form in connection with the recent © 


war, the delusion of the supreme, almost the exclusive, importance in modern life 
of journalists, particularly special correspondents, and the stuff they produce. A 
great historian has remarked on the exaggerated importance that has been attached 
to theories by the fact that history is written by men who theorise : it is an awful 
thought that the history of the capital event of this generation (to put it no higher) 
should consist so largely of the vapourings of those who, for whatever reason, preferred 
not to act, and who showed no signs of capacity for theorising, the men who dealt 
neither with events nor with ideas, but with words, and those so few and so ill-arranged, 
though so often repeated. Mr. Bouton finds that what decided the events of November, 
1918, was propaganda, Allied and Socialist, against the German Government : 
military and economic considerations are negligible. Nor is the risk slight that this 
view, or something like it, may harden into an orthodoxy. Mr. Bouton himself quotes 
the evidence of “‘ one of the men best qualified to know the facts. In an article in 
Everybody’s Magazine for February, 1919, George Creel, Chairman of the American 
Committee on Public Information, gives full credit to the work of the American 
soldiers, but declares that, in the last analysis, Germany was defeated by publicity.” 
The military collapse of Germany was due to “a disintegration of morale both on 
the firing line and among the civil population.” It was the telling of the truth to the 
Germans by their enemies that finally caused the débdcle, at a time when the German 
Army “was well equipped with supplies and ammunitions, and behind it still 
stretched line after line almost impregnable by reason of natural strength and military 
science. 

Observe the credentials of the witness, observe his justice to the American soldiers, 
observe his advantages for imposing his view on his countrymen. Mr. Bouton drives 
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home his point by commenting : “‘ German assertions that their armies were never 
defeated in a military sense regularly arouse, and will long continue to arouse, anger 
and scornful indignation among their enemies, yet here we have official testimony to 
support their contentions.” Nor is it only in America that this view threatens to prevail : 
Mr. Lloyd George has congratulated our British Creel on “ the success of your 
invaluable work and the extent to which it has contributed to the collapse of the 
enemy strength.’ One of the same successful journalist’s chief lieutenants has written 
to glorify their joint activities a book in which, among other debatable statements 
in equally dubious language, he declares that one of his principal’s articles “ had the 
effect of producing a state of mind which culminated in the complete collapse of 
German resistance.” In September, 1921, the Times reproduced, with apparent 
approval, the impression of the Professor of Philosophy at Carleton College, Minn., 
that ‘‘ the Germans do not love the English more than they did ; indeed, they regard 
the work of the British Press and British propaganda as the greatest factors in 
bringing about the defeat of Germany and in moulding and unifying the opinion 
of the world against her ” : and such statements are still common in English news- 
papers. Mr. H. G. Wells, even when, in May, 1918, himself engaged as a propagandist, 
perceived that ‘‘ the Allies must continue with haste and diligence to fight and defeat 
Junker Germany,” but when later he came to write his universal history he could 
find little reason to doubt that if Allied Socialists had gone to Stockholm “ such a 
conference would have precipitated a reasonable peace on democratic lines in 1917 
and a German revolution.” 

_ Altogether there is a considerable and not diminishing chorus whose pleasure it is 
to declaim that Allied victory was due not to the endurance and sacrifice of Allied 
fighting men and working men, but to the persuasions of Allied journalists or the 
intrigues of German Socialists or both : in this chorus Mr. Bouton’s voice is charac- 
teristic, and he raises it very loud : “‘ It is not pretended that the book exhausts the 
subject . . . but it is believed that nothing essential to a comprehension of the 
world’s greatest political event (that is, the German revolution) has been left out.” 
As has been shown, Mr. Bouton seems in one place to believe that everything 
J essential to the comprehension ” of this event is contained in the statement that 
“ the telling of the truth to the Germans by their enemies finally caused the débdcle ” : 
in another place he opines that “‘ in the last analysis it (the German Empire) was not 
overthrown : it was destroyed from within by a cancer that had been eating at its 
vitals for eighty years . . . Social Democracy.” 

It is instructive to read, alongside such statements as these, Mermeix’s Les Négocia- 
tions Secrétes et Les Quatre Armistices,” if only to be reminded that propaganda 
was not a monopoly of the Allies nor Socialism of the Germans. Were the Allies free 
from strikes and even from mutinies ? Did they find agents and helpers so numerous 
and so convenient as, to take pell-mell the first names that occur, Lenoir, Bolo, 
Caillaux, Almereyda, Duval, Judet, Malvy, Turmel, Armand, Meunier, or Minotto, 
Lancken, Marx, Revertera, or Borbjerg, ‘Troelstra, Lenin ? It is not suggested that 
all these were equally guilty or equally conscious, or even guilty or conscious at all ; 
and only those names have been mentioned which are least likely to arouse resentment 
in this country : but what a list it is ! 

Mr. Bouton has odd reasons for believing that Socialist and pacifist agitation was 
more dangerous to the German Government than to the Allies : ‘‘ Patriotism of the 
my-country-right-or-wrong type must, like revealed religion, be taken on faith. 
German patriotism was never of this extreme type, and in attacking it the Socialists 
made greater headway than would have been the case in most countries.” In this 
explanation both the premise and the argument are dubious, and neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any acknowledgment of the impressive precision with which 
German demands, as well for political reform as for an end to the war, followed 
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the fact of Allied success : a precision which was almost mathematical, from the 
time when discontent with the submarine campaign produced the July revolution, 
and when “ Guillaume, ne pouvant pas augmenter la ration de pommes de son 
peuple, lui offrit d’augmenter ses droits politiques” (Mermeix), to the time when 
defeat produced surrender and republicanism. 

Another of Mr. Bouton’s reasons for believing that it was propaganda that defeated 
Germany is that the Germans say so : Mr. Bouton might live in a world where lawn- 
tennis players were never beaten by coughs, nor boxers by mesmerism, nor racehorses 
by the state of the turf, where elections were never moral victories for minorities, 
and plays never failed because of the stupidity of the public : he must be unaware, 
too, of Ludendorff’s opinion that the reason for the falling off in his army’s morale 
was not to be found in enemy propaganda, but lay very much deeper. 

It is true that elsewhere Ludendorff speaks differently, and it is very natural that 
he should. Mr. Bouton also is inconsistent, even with relation to his main thesis, and, 
it is hardly unfair to suppose, for not very different reasons, of which the chief is 


a want of correspondence between what he wishes believed and what he cannot | 
ignore : in spite of the passages where Germany’s defeat is attributed to nothing but | 
propaganda, there are other places where, for instance, it is admitted that the | 
beginnings of mutiny in the navy were due to a spontaneous internal dissatisfaction _ 


with the service, that revolution is both spontaneous and contagious in defeat, 


that the “‘ non-resistance policy of the military authorities did much to make the | 
revolution possible,” and that it had the moral support of ‘‘ the monarchic Germans | 


who far outnumbered the republicans, and of the tens of thousands of officials who 
hated and despised party Socialism”: this last although on a different page we 
learn that ‘“‘ the German revolution, alone among the great revolutions of the world, 
was .. . both in its origin and execution, proletarian and socialistic. The bourgeoisie 
had no part in it and no participation in the revolutionary government. . . .” 


If Mr. Bouton does not persuade by logic and consistency, neither does he inspire _ 


confidence by the judiciousness of his obiter dicta. He believes that the temporal 
affairs of the Church have always been administered more intelligently than the 
affairs of any other Government; that Socialists are necessarily opponents of royalty 


and monarchism everywhere ; that particularism was to the last the curse and weakness _ 


of the German Empire; that an Established Church is always the strongest bulwark 


of an autocratic state, and that in democratic England it teaches the child to be content _ 


in the station whereto it has pleased God to call him; that the choice of Maximilian 
of Baden as Chancellor was plainly a concession to and an acknowledgment of the 
fact that Germany had become overwhelmingly democratic ; that the German revolu- 
tion was the greatest political event of all time. In short, the book can serve no 
purpose but as a horrible example of what contemporary history can be. Mr. Bouton’s 
qualifications and opportunities, however great, have given his opinions no value, 
and serve only to recall the words of one of the earliest and greatest of journalists, who 
thought that friars and monks were not so bad as Elizabeth’s prelates—‘ they lived 
in the dark, you shut your eyes lest you should see the light.” 

Sir Plunket Barton’s Bernadotte and Napoleon continues the Gascon general’s story 
to the time of his election as Prince Royal of Sweden. It is a fascinating story, and it 
is well and fairly told. Sir Plunket’s championship is never excessive nor unreasonable 
but he is able to acquit Bernadotte of the really grave charges against him especially, 
and convincingly, of the charge of disobedience or treachery at Jena and Wagram. 
His book is a book about Bernadotte, and only incidentally about Napoleon, but it 
is not only for that reason that it will tend to enlarge, in the minds of all but deter- 
mined Bonapartists, the place of the one, and to diminish the place of the other : 
it would be absurd to deny that the Emperor was by far the more prodigious figure, 
but then he was also the meaner man : he sneered at Bernadotte as the old corporal 
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_ who complained lustily when a man was taken from his file, but he was incapable 
_ of the generosity with which the “ old corporal,” for all his vanity and ambition, 
_ devoted himself to his file, and to his regiment and his corps and his country, even 
_ when that country was Sweden, so far and so different from Gascony. Nothing could 

be more admirable than the firmness with which he insisted that if he was to go to 
Sweden it must be as a Swede, as free as any other Swede from French and Bona- 
partist entanglements : or than the phrase with which he wrung from Napoleon’s 
vanity the full recognition of his liberty : “‘ Sire, would you make me a greater man 
than yourself by obliging me to refuse a crown?” 

Sir Plunket’s account of Bernadotte as a general, and of his relations as such with 
the Emperor and his marshals, has an interest which is almost topical in its reminder 
that even Napoleon’s staff could make blunders that would be gross in the most 
amateur army and could sacrifice efficiency to a jealousy that would be petty in 
an opera company (if singers are anything like what they appear in fiction), and that 
even Napoleon’s battles were not always according to plan. Like most close inquiries 
into the details of great events and great organisations, it increases the ordinary 
man’s inclination to agree with the sailor’s belief that if things were done at sea the 
way they are done ashore no ship would ever come to port : but perhaps that is only 
because of our ignorance of the way things are done at sea. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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4 
NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS — 


FTER an interval of some years the Everyman Library has resumed its 
course with ten new volumes, the last of which bears the number 750. 
Among these are a new translation of Peer Gynt, by Mr. R. Farquharson 
Sharp; the fourth volume of Livy, translated by Canon W. L. Roberts; a | 
Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys ; a volume of English 
Short Stories from the Fifteenth to the Twentieth Centuries, compiled by an anonymous 
editor ; and that famous though now not often read book, Black Beauty, by Anna} 
Sewell, illustrated by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Of these the most interesting in many | 
ways is the volume of English Short Stories. In it an attempt has been made to give, | 
in broad outline, some idea of the development of the short story written in English | 
from the Middle Ages to our own time. There are many difficulties, of course, in | 
such an enterprise, and this volume cannot be said to overcome them. Until some 
thirty years ago the short story was not consciously or conscientiously practised by 
English writers. In the ’nineties it became a popular and very fruitful form. But few | 
of the short-story writers of the ‘nineties are represented here. There are no specimens | 
by Mr. Kipling, Mr. Wells, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Conrad, or Henry James. No | 
doubt copyright difficulties account for these omissions ; but they are such as seriously | 
to affect the value of this compilation. It does, on the other hand, include Mr. de la 
Mare’s beautifully written The Creatures and Mr. Hardy’s The Three Strangers. 
But a selection mainly derived from those writers who flourished when the short 
story was far from being at its prime is not a very important contribution to an | 
interesting subject. ; 


Ri translations in this new batch of volumes are all interesting. Mr. Farquharson 
Sharp’s Peer Gynt is a competent piece of work, though it is not noticeably superior © 
to the translation in Mr. Archer’s standard edition of Ibsen. Mr. William Ellery 
Leonard’s version of Lucretius is a fairly satisfactory accomplishment of an extremely — 
difficult task. Mr. Leonard’s blank verse is not inspiring ; and we wonder how many 
readers will manage to surmount such passages as this : 


Bodies, again, 
Are partly primal germs of things, and partly 
Unions deriving from the primal germs. 
And those which are the primal germs of things 
No power can quench ; for in the end they conquer 
By their own solidness ; though hard it be 
To think that aught in things has solid frame. 


But the enterprise which includes such a work as this in a popular series of reprints 
cannot be too highly commended. The range of classical authors now to be obtained 
in the Everyman Library is very wide, including as it does Aristotle’s Politics and 
Plutarch’s Moralia and the plays of all the Athenian dramatists. 


MONG the other volumes is The Growth of Political Liberty, edited by Mr. Ernest 
4 Rhys, which is described as “a source-book of English history.” Its “ main 
idea . . . is to trace the slow political growth of the common folk, from the folk- 
right assigned in the old ‘ Dooms’ of Alfred and Edgar, to the fuller liberty given 
them by the ‘ Acts ’ of Parliament in our time.”’ The books from which the selection _ 
is made range from Higden’s Polychronicon to General Smuts’s Speeches on the War. | 


